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The Chicago Platform. 


THE platform adopted by the Democratic convention at 
Chicago is the very embodiment of economic heresy, fiscal in- 
sanity and national disgrace. Before the convention met, Mr. 
Whitney said the condition was analagous to that of 1860. 
The character of the convention has justified Mr. Whitney’s 
remark. Its platform records the result of its ignorant, reck- 
less malignity towards existing institutions, vested rights, in- 
dustrial prosperity and national integrity. It declares for 
Free Coinage of Silver, Government Fiat Paper Money, Free 
Trade and an Income Tax. It would be difficult to construct 
a platform more thoroughly charged with the elements of na- 
tional disaster. 

The free coinage of silver is not only a reckless fiscal 
proposition, but it has all the appearance of being dishonestly 
demanded. This plank is advocated under the pretence of 
maintaining bimetallism in the United States. One might as 
well advocate the suppression of public meetings in order to 
promote the freedom of speech. These people all know that 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1, with the 
present disparity in the bullion value of the two metals, does 
not mean bimetallism. They know it means silver mono- 
metallism, or what is the same thing, a silver basis for our 
currency and business, with gold either driven out altogether 
or ata high premium. They not only know this, but many 
of them openly declare that this is what they want. 

Therefore, when they refer to the fact, as every speaker 
does, that under free coinage prior to 1873, there was bimetal- 
lism and that the mere opening of the mints of the United 
States to-day would re-establish the parity between the two 
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metals, it is difficult to regard them in any other light than 
that of trying to humbug the great mass of the people who 
have not technically studied the subject. They refuse to recog- 
nize the fact that the value of silver in a dollar to-day is but a 
little over half what it was in 1872. The average market price 
of silver in 1872 was 60,5, pence, or $1.322 an ounce. To- 
day (July 10, 1896) the market price of silver is only 69 cents 
an ounce, or 47.80 per cent. less than it was in the year before 
the demonetization. To put it in another way, in 1872 the 
silver in a dollar (371} grains) was worth $1.022, while to-day 
the silver in a dollar is worth only 53,4, cents, a fall of 48.8 
cents. 

Of course, it is obvious that the free coinage of silver 
could cause no lowering of the value of the standard, when the 
silver to be put into the dollar was worth 2,2; cents more than 
the coin itself. If we had changed from a gold to a silver 
basis at that time, the dollar would have been worth a little 
over two cents more than it was on a gold basis, consequently 
no depreciation of the standard could have occurred. To- 
day, the case is over 47 per cent. the other way. The metal 
in a silver dollar is now worth nearly 47 cents less than the 
metal in a gold dollar, and 48.8 cents less than was the 
metal in a silver dollar in 1872, when it was worth over two 
cents more than the metal in a gold dollar. Consequently, if 
we change from a gold to a silver basis, in which case the 
the value of the dollar could only equal the value of the metal 
of which it is made, as the gold dollar does now, the standard 
dollar would drop to about 53 cents, and its purchasing power 
would of necessity be adjusted to that value. It is, therefore, 
strictly true to say that the free coinage of silver is not bimet- 
allism but monometallism, with a 53 cent standard dollar. 
Nothing short of a miracle could prevent this result under the 
free coinage of silver, with present relative value of the two 
metals. But the downright audacity of the Democratic plat- 
form makers consists in the fact that this is what they really 
expect and desire to bring about, while pretending to be advo- 
cating bimetallism. 
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Their declaration in favor of Government legal tender 
paper money is the acme of fiscal insanity. Yet they stand 
upon Democratic precedent. For this reversal of every 
principle in sound banking, they get their inspiration from 
Jackson's fanatical and wholly selfish antagonism to the Rank 
of the United States. 

** Congress,” they declare, ‘‘has the power to coin and 
issue money, and President Jackson declared that this power 
could not be delegated to corporations or individuals. We, 
therefore, demand that the power to issue notes to circulate as 
money be taken from the national banks, and that all paper 
money shall be issued directly by the Treasury department.” 
It is to this Jacksonian Democracy and monetary idiocy that 
we owe about all the defects in our present banking system. 
In his overthrow of the Bank of the United States, Jackson 
destroyed the only sound currency regulator of the country, 
and gave us an era of wild-cat banking. But for this the 
greenbacks, which are the menacing element in our present 
paper currency, would never have come into existence. 

In short, this Jacksonian declaration in the Chicago plat- 
form for Government paper money is directly contrary to every 
principle of sound banking, elastic and safe currency, known to 
mankind. It is a device appealed to only in times of war or 
revolution, and always one to be gotten rid of with a first re- 
turn to peace, industrial progress and sound banking. 

It would have been very difficult for the makers of the 
Chicago platform more completely to have combined the worst 
elements of monetary disturbance and wild-cat currency than 
are contained in their free coinage of silver and Jacksonian 
paper money declarations. The principle of non-legal tender 
bank note currency, held subject to daily coin redemption, 
which Jackson overthrew, in his destruction of the Bank of 
the United States, and which the Chicago platform denounces, 
is the vital principle in sound banking the world over. It is 
this principle which makes the Bank of England, the Bank of 
Scotland and the Bank of Canada so pre-eminently superior 
to the national banks of this country. It is this principle that 
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enables the farmers in Manitoba to get the same money ac- 
commodations and at substantially the same rates of interest 
as the manufacturers and merchants in the commercial centres. 
It is. in short, the only principle which gives elasticity with 
safety in paper currency anywhere. Yet, through their pre- 
judice against capital and consequent hatred of bankers and 
successful business men generally, these semi-socialistic fanat- 
ics have denounced the fiscal principle which is the very soul 
of sound banking, and the cheap, elastic and safe currency 
which the South and West so greatly need, and have declared 
in favor of Government legal tender fiat paper currency, the 
very worst kind of money the world ever saw. 

As if free silver and fiat currency were not evils enough, 
they add a declaration in favor of free trade. In this, how- 
ever, they do but reaffirm the destructive policy of the present 
administration with which the nation has been so sorely 
afflicted since 1892. Tariff for revenue is the name under 
whose guise every manufacturing interest in this country has 
been attacked. Some of the industries have been mortally 
wounded; all have been seriously injured. During this whole 
period Mr. Cleveland and his administration have acted with 
utter indifference to the widespread disaster their policy has 
created, and this mob convention at Chicago, though not in 
accord with the present administration on silver, is loyal to its 
business-destroying tariff policy. 

In order to complete Cleveland’s programme, and further 
atone for the ‘‘ inefficiency for evil’’ of the present adminis- 
tration, the Chicago platform declared in favor of renewing the 
efforts to establish an Income Tax as a part of the revenue 
policy of the nation. This tax has been well designated as 
‘*a penalty upon integrity and a premium upon vice.” Be- 
sides creating fraud and personal dishonesty, it tends to destroy 
patriotism and inspires opposition to public improvements. It 
was born of socialistic antagonism to wealth. It is the child 
of class hatred, whose mission is to injure the successful and 
thwart the growth of public welfare. It was put in the 
Chicago platform solely as a means of punishing the rich 
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whose wealth the convention did not see its way more sweed- 
ingly to confiscate. In thus combining the chief heresies of 
Andrew Jackson, Jefferson Davis and Grover Cleveland into 
one platform, the Chicago Convention showed a taste for 
political depravity, and a power of selecting the worst, seldom 
equalled in any similar gathering. 

After twice electing to the presidency a politician of Mr. 
Cleveland’s calibre and character, it -is not surprising that 
queer and unaccountable political conduct may be expected 
from the people of the United States. Yet, it is difficult to 
believe that, while still smarting under the lash of his incompe- 
tency and unpatriotism, the American people will deliberately 
vote fora platform made up of the worst features of Cleveland- 
ism with the most conspicuous blunders of Jackson and Davis 
added. Although it is true that Democrats are famous for 
‘‘voting their ticket straight,” there is throughout the coun- 
try a large sprinkling of them who will not support a platform 
made up exclusively of Democratic mistakes with only social- 
istic seasoning and an eloquent populist for a candidate. A 
platform consisting mainly of conservative assertions and 
straddling phrases might have a plank or two of fanaticism, but 
if one composed wholly of business-destroying dynamite, sup- 
plemented by threats of economic anarchy and political reck- 
lessness, can secure the endorsement of the American voters, 
the Republic is surely in danger and can hardly be worth 
saving. 





Who Is Responsible ? 

IN adopting a free silver, free trade, fiat paper money 
platform and a Populist candidate for president, the Chicago 
convention has made the Democratic party again the party of 
revolution. At first sight, it looks like an uprising of the 
masses in the South and West for a fiscal principle. Indeed, 
some have endeavored to explain this extraordinary departure 
on the theory that ‘‘the East has ignored the growing signifi- 
cance of the silver question, while the South and West have 
been diligently studying it, and are, therefore, much better in- 
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formed upon the subject. Hence, their speeches and literature 
have created a more wide-spread conviction among the people.” 

Intensity and a unanimity of convictions are not necessa- 
rily evidence either of correct information or of good thinking ; 
it is too frequently but the expression of ill-informed fanati- 
cism. On all questions of great, social, political and religious 
importance, the most ignorant nations are usually the most 
unanimous. Their unanimity of conviction is frequently pro- 
portionate to their lack of knowledge upon the subject. 

Will anyone seriously pretend that the unanimity of the 
free silver opinion in the Southern States is the result of well- 
informed conviction? The South is solid now for silver as it 
has heretofore been for Democracy. But everybody knows 
its solidity is due not to its political intelligence, but rather to 
the density of its ignorance and the intensity of its prejudice. 
It is not true to say that the South and West have intelligently 
studied the money question. What they have really done is 
to accept a series of emphatic but erroneous statements regard- 
ing the cause of the decline in value of silver, and its effect on 
farm prices and industrial prosperity. Nothing could more 
conclusively demonstrate their ignorance upon monetary ques- 
tions than the unanimity with which they declare against bank- 
note currency and in favor of Government fiat paper money— 
a position impossible to people well-informed upon the prin- 
ciples and history of monetary experience. Everything in the 
platform, in the speeches of the candidate and in the frenzied 
conduct of the convention, shows that it was the culmination 
of a growing, wide-spread feeling against the established indus- 
trial order rather than of any intelligent conviction on the 
money question. 

That the Chicago gathering was more of a Socialist or 
Populist mass meeting than a serious political convention is 
obvious, but how came this to pass? Who is responsible for 
this flood of economic insanity? It is no answer to say, ‘‘ The 
convention was captured by the Populists."". How came the 
Populists to capture the convention? There was no fusion 
of parties; everything was done within and through the 
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machinery of the Democratic party. The primaries and 
State conventions throughout the country, which elected the 
delegates to attend the Chicago convention, were Democrats, 
and were controlled entirely by the machinery of the regular 
National Democratic organization. If the Populists captured 
the convention they must have captured the Democrats them- 
selves by converting them to Populistic doctrines. Indeed, 
all the facts of the case show that this is really what occurred. 

The Democratic convention was not captured by Popu- 
lists hitherto outside of the party, but the Democratic voters 
who, in the South and West, and to no small extent in the 
East, have become converted to the Populist doctrines. Who, 
then, is responsible for this change in the convictions and con- 
duct of the great mass of the Democratic voters? Where 
did they get their education in these Socialistic theories? It 
could not have been from the Republicans, because it is a part 
of Democratic tradition and education not to listen to 
Republicans on matters of fact, much less follow them on 
matters of principle. One of the tests of a good Democrat is 
always to oppose Republican propositions on principle. More- 
over, if it had come from the influence of Republicans, it 
would have shown itself in the doings of the Republican con- 
vention. There were, indeed, a few in that convention who 
were affected by the malady, but they were too insignificant 
to exercise the slightest influence upon the doings of the con- 
vention, and when they withdrew their departure produced 
scarcely a ripple. 

Nor is it from the Peffers and Herr Mosts that this move- 
ment has come, for their followers have not perceptibly in- 
creased. It is with the rank and file of the Democratic party 
that the revolution has taken place. It is, therefore, to the 
teachings of the leaders, those who have influenced the con- 
duct and commanded the following within their party, that 
we must look for the responsibility of this movement of mad- 
ness. 

Who have been the leaders of the Democratic party dur- 
ing the last ten years, while this movement has been brewing? 
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Not the Bryans and Blands, Boies, Altgelds and Tillmans. 
These are the mushroom leaders made by the movement. The 
leaders of the Democratic party under whose influence this 
political pestilence has arisen are the Clevelands, the Wilsons 
and the Carlisles, inspired and sustained by the Mugwump 
press under the leadership of the Boston Heralds, Harper's 
Weeklies, Brooklyn Eagles and the New York Evening Posts. 
We shall doubtless be told that this can not be correct, since 
these are the very people who are leading the bolt against the 
Chicago platform and nomination. 

It is true that they are now the bolters against free silver, 
but they have been the real propagandists within the Demo- 
cratic party of Socialistic doctrines, of which the free silver 
craze is but an expression. They have sown the wind and 
they are now reaping the whirlwind. By their unconscionable 
attacks upon the integrity of American industries and Ameri- 
can capital, they have laid the foundation for the universal 
distrust of American business men among the farmers and 
laboring population generally. The eggs of suspicion stealth- 
ily laid by these enemies of American industries have been 
hatched out into all forms of revolutionary propositions which 
make up the general movement against modern society. 

It, of course, includes the Socialists proper, the Popu- 
lists, the Grangers, the Export Bounty Advocates, the Single 
Taxers and the Knights of Labor. These are not equally 
animated for a particular measure, but they are all in general 
agreement in their opposition to existing industrial and fiscal 
institutions. The fact that the free silver idea was caught up 
by the farmers gave it the lead, and made it the point upon 
which the popular sentiment concentrated. It will be ob- 
served that all the factions of the movement endorsed the 
Chicago convention; not that they know or care much about 
silver, except that it is against what the bankers and capital- 
ists and business men of the country want. Herr Most was 
elated with it. Henry George applauds it and praises the 
skill and integrity of the Altgeld-Tillman managers. The 
Populists are elated, and are preparing either to vote the ticket 
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or endorse its candidates. The Knights of Labor and the 
Federation of Trades Unions are expressing their friendliness 
to the programme, not that they regard free silver as any 
special advantage to the wage workers, but that they see in it 
a.blow at the capitalists of the country, whom they have come 
to believe are their enemies. . 

That the growth of this destructive movement within the 
Democratic party, which culminated in Chicago, is traceable to 
Clevelandism and its concomitants during the last dozen 
years, is easy to demonstrate. It did not begin with the 
advocacy of free silver, or the government ownership of 
railroads, or single tax, or the Sub-Treasury plan, or fiat paper 
money. These were the products of individual ‘‘ geniuses” in 
different localities, to whom industrial discontent gave inspira- 
tion. The real movement which led to Chicago began in 
1887, with Cleveland’s famous 6th of December message to 
Congress attacking the tariff, which committed the Democratic 
party to free trade as a national issue. 

At that time, opposition to American business men as 
plunderers of the ‘‘common” people had no existence, ex- 
cept as a theme of doctrinaire economists and a few journals 
with European ideals, interested more in foreign importations 
than in domestic productions, but it had no concrete existence 
as a political policy. With Cleveland’s message, the sentiment 
which had previously but an academic existence was con- 
verted into a party policy. Immediately thereafter, almost 
as if by magic, the entire Democratic press throughout the 
country, as a matter of party loyalty, abandoned protec- 
tion and assumed the role of free trade propagandists, taking 
their cue from the doctrinaire journals of New York and 
Boston. 

Upon this issue the campaign of 1888 was conducted, 
with the result of 233 electoral votes for Harrison to 168 
for Cleveland, although the popular vote for Harrison was 
only 4,444,216 to 5,538,233 for Cleveland. The large popu- 
lar vote for Cleveland being, of course, chiefly made up by the 
‘* solid South,” which is a dense block of impenetrable igno- 
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rance, always ready to be counted for anything called Demo- 
cratic. This year it will prove to bea solid chunk for Bryan 
and free silver because they are labelled Democracy. The 
evenness in the division of the popular votes between the two 
parties gave great encouragement to the anti-protectionists, 
and immediately after the election they formally announced 
their purpose to redouble their efforts for a successful free 
trade campaign in I$92. Some of the more conspicuous 
organs, like the Mew York Times, kept this announcement 
standing for several months at the head of their editorial col- 
umns. 

The war upon protection now began in dead earnest; 
every means, fair and foul, were resorted to, to convince farm- 
ers and laborers that the tariff was a system of robbery for the 
benefit of manufacturers and employers. In order to sustain 
this position and create a sour prejudice in the minds of the 
Masses against protection, a persistent attack by Democratic 
papers throughout the country was made upon every protected 
industry. Fictitious statistics of prices and profits were 
created; no misrepresentations were too vile to be used in 
order to bring American manufacturers, business men, and 
particularly large capitalists, into disrepute with the public. 
What with the eagerness to make a plausible case against pro- 
tection and the ignorance of the greater part of the writers and 
speakers upon the subject, the agitation rapidly grew into an 
indiscriminate war upon American industries. Business success 
was made the synonym for dishonesty. The greater the pros- 
perity of an industry, the more was it attacked as a public 
evil. The conductors of every great enterprise were pointed 
to directly or by inference as accumulating fortunes out of the 
unpaid wages of labor. By this general tirade against capital, 
the business men of the East were held up in the light of pi- 
rates who were preying upon the farmers of the West. Since 
railroads connected the two sections and their stocks were 
quoted in Wall Street, they, too, came under the bann as com- 
mon enemies with protected industries. 

By this means, fuel was constantly added to the Social- 
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istic fires that were already being kindled and urgently fanned 
by the alien propagandists in our cities. The Single Taxers 
could quote the daily press in proof of the robbing daily per- 
petuated by land owners, railroads and other corporate 
monoplies, reducing the masses to poverty, from which ‘‘ free 
trade and free land” were the only means of emancipation. 
While the Socialists among the Trade Unionists did not be- 
lieve much in the virtues of free trade, they regarded the 
work of ‘* spoiling the Egyptians,”’ so successfully being done 
by the Democratic press, as aiding the ‘‘ grand revolution,” 
and hence gladly helped to disseminate the poisonous distrust 
of American business men among the wage workers every- 
where. The farmers were easy converts to this movement. 
It took but little to convince them that they were being 
‘*robbed, through unjust taxation, to enrich Eastern manu- 
facturers;” that the railroads were huge monsters, reaching out 
their fangs from Wall street and taking the very life blood of 
the ‘‘ honest, industrious farmer.”’ 

Little wonder, with the Confirmation and elaboration of 
this in the press 365 days in the year, that a deep, sour, anti- 
capitalist conviction among the farming population was created, 
which honey-combed the West and South with organizations 
under various names as: Husbands of Industry, Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, Grangers, Populists, People’s Party, etc., all seeking a 
remedy for their ills in some revolutionary programme of an 
essentially Socialistic character. Some demanded the public 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs; others, export bounties 
on farm products; others, the ‘‘ Sub-Treasury plan,” by which 
the Government was to open a pawn-shop for farm products; 
others, asthe Greenbackers, demanding the abolition of national 
and state banks, ard the inflation of paper currency by the 
unlimited issue of greenbacks. The last and apparently most 
potent device for this purpose yet discovered is the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

This is because, through recent economic changes, the 
fall in the value of silver has been sufficiently great to make 
‘« free coinage” a revolutionary proposition, whose adoption 
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will injure the ‘‘ robber barons” by crippling productive enter- 
prises, and above all, because it is opposed by Wall street. 
In proportion as the fear of free silver has increased among 
the commercial and manufacturing classes, so much the more 
is it demanded by the disciples of the ‘‘ grand revolution.” 

As we have said, the Chicago platform and candidates are 
not the outcome of a growing conviction of the people on any 
particular fiscal doctrine, but are the culmination of a class 
prejudice, fostered and fed, and in many cases created, by the 
wide and persistent warfare upon American industry. It is 
the logical spirit of Clevelandism. The very so-called sound- 
money Democrats who are now railing against it and 
threatening to bolt from it, in order to prevent the election 
of its ticket, are, more than all forces combined, responsible 
for its existence. 

Of course, the Clevelands, Wilsons, Harper's Weeklies, 
Brooklyn Eagles and Courter-/ournals did not mean to pro- 
duce this result. What they intended was to Englishize 
American industries, to accomplish which they were willing to 
undermine and destroy the confidence of the people in 
American industrial institutions. The seed of class hatred 
and industrial anarchy thus planted, connected with panic and 
bankruptcy, has borne fruit within their own party in the form 
of a programme of revolution which, besides more industrial 
disaster, means national repudiation and disgrace. The only 
means of partially repairing the evil they have done is for 
them forever to abandon their nagging at American indus- 
tries, and from now on to work for the election of McKinley 
and Hobart. 


English Reasoning on Protection. 


THE London Daily Chronicle of June 27, in an editorial 
upon the celebration of the Jubilee of Free Trade, makes 
some important admissions. It admits that the United 
States, being an empire in itself, may be prosperous under 
protection, or under free trade, if either policy is consistently 
and firmly maintained. But, of course, the Chronicle's idea 
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is that our prosperity would be greater under free trade. If 
we concede that the vastness and richness of America’s re- 
sources are what give it prosperity under protection, there is 
great force in the argument that if the vaster resources of the 
world could be reached by America under the practice of 
free trade, its prosperity would be still greater. To be sure, 
free trade exists between all parts of the United States, and 
prosperity has followed. The people of one part of the 
nation have not been benefited at the expense of those of the 
other. All have been prospered alike. But this has been 
because our population is substantially homogeneous. A 
similar wage level prevails throughout the nation. There has 
been no underbidding of one manufacturer by another, be- 
cause the latter has the advantage of obtaining labor equally 
good, at a lower price. As soon as this condition is univer- 
sal, free trade may be universal also; and as soon as any 
other nation reaches our wage level, so soon it would be safe 
to remove all protective duties from the imports of that na- 
tion. And a wise national policy would dictate such a course. 
In non-competitive products the freest trade is desirable. 
But if a competing foreign manufacturer wishes to lay down 
his wares in this country, let him pay in protective duty what 
he saves by paying lower wages to his operatives. Then the 
foreign and the domestic manufacturer are placed on an 
equality. Each bears equal burdens, and the race will be to 
the swifter. 

The Chronicle, while admitting the growing incredulity 
about the advantage of free trade to England, yet strongly 
opposes Chamberlain’s proposed Imperial Zollverein. It 
naively remarks, ‘‘Are we to give up the market of seventy 
millions in the United States for five millions in Canada? Is 
it common sense to do so?”’” Evidently the English appre- 
ciate the value of the American market. And yet some 
Americans are willing to throw it away in the hope of gaining 
the fabulous and mythical ‘‘ markets of the world.” 

The importance of the firm and consistent application of 
the protective theory, if it is to prove successful, is well 
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pointed out by the Chronicle. And yet the Chronicle fails to 
perceive that the distress and disaster of 1893-94 were the re- 
sult, not of protection, but of the fear that protection would 
not be consistently maintained. 

The Chronicle re-echoes the old argument against pro- 
tection, that it gives rise to militarism, apparently forgetful 
of the fact that no such tendency towards militarism has been 
manifested in this country, and that our standing army is 
smaller than that of any other first-class nation on the face 
of the globe. 

The advantages which England formerly possessed by 
reason of her superior machinery and trained mechanics are 
rapidly passing away, and as the conditions which rendered 
her free trade policy advantageous vanish, she is forced to 
inquire how she may maintain her supremacy in trade. The 
very foundation of her industrial system is shaken, and 
whether the old system shall be shattered and over its ruins 
shall be erected a new structure, whose corner-stone is pro- 
tection, time alone will determine. 

The workings of the English mind on American affairs, 
and particularly on the effect of protection on American pros- 
perity, is indeed a puzzle. The Chronicle realizes that the 
United States is the best market in the world for England to 
sell goods in, which means that it is the most prosperous; 
yet, it cannot refrain from assuming that we must be a pov- 
erty-stricken people because we have protection. It says: 
‘* But rich as America is, boundless as are her resources, it 
it is quite certain that, during the last ten or a dozen years, 
with wealth increasing at an unprecedented rate, there has 
been immensely more suffering among the laboring popula- 
tion, immensely more dislocation in business, than in this old 
and crowded country. Dr. Carroll D. Wright, than whom 
there is no more trustworthy authority living, declared offi- 
cially that, in the crisis of 1886, there were some two millions 
of unemployed. In the later crisis of 1893-94 the number of 
the unemployed rose to over three millions, and in some cities 
the streets were almost blocked with the masses of men out 
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of work. The process which conducts to this condition of 
things in the American industrial centres is in this wise: Pro- 
tectionism is the most formidable agent in the building up of 
huge capitalist monopolies. These monopolies when com- 
pleted rush on production without the slightest reference to 
the needs of the community, being aided by the wonderful 
development of machinery, in which America is ahead of the 
rest of the world. Immense stores are accumulated for which 
there is no effective demand, when a general cut in wages 
takes place, thus rendering the consumer even less able to 
make a demand for commodities than before. Then a whole- 
” takes place, and there is the spectacle 
of idle mills, unemployed workmen, and enormous masses 


sale ‘‘shut down 


of goods crammed in warehouses. . The natural thing would 
be to sell this surplus to foreign customers, to tap the rich 
markets of South America, China and Australia, which the 
United States ought to be able to do more easily than any 
European country. But protectionism which has built a 
great Chinese Wall of tariffs around the United States for- 
bids this.” 

The Chronicle would not venture to discuss English 
affairs in such an ill-informed and illogical manner as the 
above. But when talking about American affairs in England, 
it would seem that neither accuracy nor sense is required. 
The statement that ‘‘ during the last ten or a dozen years 

there has been immensely more suffering among the 
laboring population’ in the United States than in England, 
is evidently meant for an audience utterly ignorant of the 
facts. The Chronicle knows that for the last twenty years, 
in many lines of manufacture in England, particularly cotton, 
depressions have become almost annual events. It knows 
that ‘‘ short time,” which means working three or four days 
in the week, is resorted to almost every year. No such con- 
dition exists in the United States. , 

The Chronicle's statement, attributed to Carroll D. 
Wright, that ‘‘ in 1886 there were some two millions of un- 
employed ” in the United States, has no foundation in any -f 
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Mr. Wright’s published statistics. The Chronicle writer 
must have been using a statement second-hand, or else he 
allowed the printers to play havoc with his copy. The 
highest figures Colonel Wright ever gave were in his Report 
on Industrial Depressions in 1886, when he said that at one 
time in 1885 there were estimated to be nearly one million 
out of employment; not two millions, and that was for but 
a brief time. 

The Chronicle's next statement that ‘‘in the later crisis 
of 1893-94 the number of the unemployed rose to over three 
millions, and in some cities the streets were almost blocked 
with the masses of men out of work” is really refreshing, 
especially as it attributes it all to protection. We are not 
willing to charge this to the ignorance of the Chronicle, we 
insist that it knows better. It is impossible for it not to 
know that the crisis of 1893-94 was directly the result of 
Cleveland's attack upon the protective system. It cannot 
plead ignorance to the fact that the day after Cleveland's 
election was definitely known, the industrial depression began 
by cancilation of orders throughout the country. It could 
not fail to know that the shutting down of factories, discharg- 
ing of laborers, refusal of the banks to discount commercial 
paper for protected manufacturers and an unparalleled series 
of bankruptcies all came in less than three months after 
Cleveland’s inauguration. The Chronicle ought to know, be- 
cause the facts were revealed in the subsequent statistics pub- 
lished by the Journal of Commerce, Bradstreet’s and other 
purely statistical publications, that this was not due at all to 
monopolies, over-production or inflation of any kind. On the 
contrary, such papers as the New York LFvening Post, the 
most rabid free trader in the lot, also the /ournal of Com- 
merce, admitted that the business of the country was never 
more solvent or freer from speculative inflation. The fact is, 
that the industrial depression or panic of 1893-94 was sud- 
denly created out of a most wholesome state of industrial 
prosperity by a reckless effort to substitute free trade for 
protection. In other words, we have had three years of the 
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severest industrial disturbance of this generation simply and 
solely as the penalty of trying to adopt the Chronicle's advice. 

Its description of the ‘‘ process which conducts to this 
condition of things in the American industrial centres,” is a 
pure invention. None of the conditions it there describes 
existed in 1893. If the Chronicle had taken pains to be fairly 
informed on matters in this country it would know that the 
continued prosperity of the twenty-five years preceding 
Cleveland's election in 1892, which was the period of pro- 
nounced protection, has no parallel in the history of any 
country. For this, he need not rely upon American author- 
ities, but can turn to England’s own statistician, Mulhall. 
Then, with the superior air, so characteristic of his country- 
men, the editor of the Chronicle naively remarks, ‘‘ the 
natural thing would be to sell this surplus to foreign cus- 
tomers, to tap the rich markets of South America, China and 
Australia, which the United States ought to be able to do 
more easily than any European country.” How “ spider- 
like” this advice is. 

The Chronicle sneers at Mr. Chamberlain for asking Eng- 
lishmen to exchange the market of the United States for that 
of Canada, and yet almost in the same breath sagely advises 
American manufacturers to sacrifice the American market for 
‘the rich markets of South America, China and Australia,” 
when I0 per cent. of the American market is worth more to 
our manufacturers than the whole of these put together. New 
York city alone is worth more as a market for modern manu- 
factures than South America, and Australia is not more than 
equal to Massachusetts. If the markets of ‘‘ South America, 
China and Australia” are so rich, why does not England turn 
her attention to those and leave the American market where 
the people are constantly in such poverty and distress to 
American capitalists. This talk about the richness of the mar- 
kets of ‘‘South America, China and Australia” is so much 
sophistry. 

It would, no doubt, be delightful for England if the 
United States would take the Chronicle's advice and adopt 
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free trade for the purpose of ‘‘ tapping the rich markets of 
South America, China and Australia,” because by so doing 
England would be enabled to ‘‘tap the market” of the 
United States. Oh, no, dear Chronicle, the last experience 
in that direction is too fresh in the memory of the American 
people. Mr. Cleveland has taught us that the American mar- 
ket is worth more to Americans than are all the other markets 
of the world put together. We have decided to keep our own 
market and occasionally have our share of the others also. 
But not again in this generation will the American people 
be lured by the charms of sacrificing the American market to 
England in order to ‘‘ tap the rich markets of South America, 
China and Australia.” 





Sweating System in New York City. 
, JULIUS M. MAYERS. 
(Counsel to the Reinhard Committee. ) 
I. 


In March, 1895, a Committee of: five members of the 
Assembly of the State of New York was appointed to investi- 
gate the condition of female and child labor in the City of 
New York, with all the necessary authority of subpcenaing and 
examining witnesses. The members of the Committee were 
Messrs. Philip W. Reinhard, Jr., Harvey T. Andrews, Seth 
Wilkes, Charles Steinberg and Jacob Kunzenmann, all of New 
York City, and the Committee has been popularly known, from 
the name of its Chairman, as the Reinhard Committee. Its 
inquiries were directed to two fields; first, to manufacturing 
establishments; second, to mercantile establishments, so 
called; that is to say, places where goods are offered for sale, as 
distinguished from places where goods are manufactured. The 
Committee held thirty-six hearings in the City of New York, 
heard the testimony of 258 witnesses, and made numerous 
personal investigations, visiting a large number of work places 
in the City of New York. The report of the Committee was 
made to the Assembly on January 16th,1896, and is ‘‘Assem- 
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bly Document No. 29.” As a result of its labors, two bills 


introduced by Mr. Harvey T. Andrews, on behalf of the 


Committee, were enacted into laws, the ‘‘ Mercantile Employ- 
ment Bill,” almost unanimously, and the ‘‘ Anti-Sweat Shop 
Bill,”” unanimously by both houses. 

The Committee entered upon its investigations without any 
fads or hobbies, prepared conscientiously to make itself thor- 
oughly acquainted with conditions only as they really existed, 
and to make such recommendations to the Legislature as 
the facts ascertained and the advice and suggestions of 
acknowledged experts would warrant. The inquiry into the 
condition of manufacturing establishments led to a thorough 
and exhaustive investigation of the sweat shop and the sweat- 
shop system. 

In endeavoring to describe the sweat shop I shall use the 
report of the committee quite freely, and if I incorporate zx 
kaec verba some of the definitions and descriptions in that 
report, it is because those definitions were carefully thought 
out, and J have not since been able to improve upon them. 

The sweat shop and sweater must be properly defined, in 
order that the meaning of the terms may be understood. 
The best definition of the sweater is accepted as applying to 
the contractor or middleman, who stands between the 
wholesaler and the workman. In the clothing trade, for 
instance, the wholesaler furnishes the cloth cut by his own 
cutters and ready to be made up into garments. The cloth 
thus cut is given to a contractor or middleman, who has it 
made up into garments by his own workingmen, or, if he be a 
large contractor, farms it out to a number of sub-contractors. 

The large army of unskilled labor which, increasing 
yearly, has settled in New York, ignorant of the customs of 
the country and unfit to enter at once into fields of industry 
where previous skill or training would enable the worker to 
readily earn a livelihood, is naturally, under the stress of 
poverty and the need of immediate work, forced into occupa- 
tions which can be easily learned. Thus has come about the 
almost minute subdivision of work, so that in many establish- 
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ments there are now separate branches of the clothing industry, 
viz., the coat makers, the vest makers, the trousers makers 
and the knee pants makers. 

Each one of these subdivisions is again divided. In the 
coat making trade the coat makers work in sets of five, to 
wit: an operator, a baster, a finisher, a presser and a bush- 
eller, each one of whom cannot necessarily do the work of 
the other. It was testified that nineteen persons were required 
to make up a single garment, to wit: the cheapest grade of 
overcoats; and, that the five subdivisions above mentioned 
were again divided, so that, for instance, instead of one 
operator doing all the operating on the coat, there would be 
three operators—one working the pockets, another the lining, 
and the third the remainder of the coat; and instead of one 
presser there would be two—one doing the finishing part of 
the coat (that is the principal part), and the other one ‘doing 
the pressing of the seams and other minor work. 

‘¢ There is another point I wish to touch upon in reference 
to the introduction of people in the trade through charitable 
institutions. That is why I referred to this cheaper branch of 
trade. They are introduced there, and it has become a great 
evil. The first thing they do isto try to get these people (im- 
migrants) work. The clothing trade offers the easiest oppor- 
tunity. And they introduce them in that branch of the trade 
that requires nineteen tailors to make acoat. With a few 
weeks’ training they are able, for instance, to sew on the flap of 
a pocket, or stitch the lining, or do some little work, or sew on 
buttons, or things like that.’-—(Testimony of Henry White.) 

Other trades in turn have their subdivisions, though not 
sO numerous as in the clothing trade. In the making of the 
cheaper grades of shirts, one workman makes the fronts, an- 
other the collars, another the sleeves, another puts in the 
sleeve-linings, and another hems the bottom. 

This subdivision of labor has led to the piece or task sys- 
tem, which is the basis of the sweating or contracting or mid- 
dleman’s system. By the piece work system is meant a sys- 
tem whereby the workman receives a certain amount of pay 
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for doing a task, that is to say, a certain amount of work to 
earn a certain amount of pay. Thus a contractor must con- 
tract to make up a certain number of coats for a day’s work, 
and it matters not how many hours are needed to complete 
the required amount of work, so that that work is done ina 
day or other prescribed time. 

It is against the piece work system that many of the 
strikes have been directed. The Factory Law limits the hours 
of labor only in the case of males under eighteen and females 
under twenty-one, and does not apply in this regard to persons 
above those ages. It often occurs that males under eighteen 
and females under twenty-one work more than the statutory 
number of hours per day in order to complete their task, and, 
similarly, when they are working under the task system they 
must abridge the hour for the midday meal to which they are 
entitled by statute. 

These violations of law are necessarily difficult of detec- 
tion, and a proper understanding between the employers and 
the employed is far more potent to accomplish and maintain a 
ten hour work day than any statute could possibly be. In fact, 
within the past few years there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the relations between the contractors and their em- 
ployés among the garment workers, due very largely to the 
intelligent leadership of the men at the head of the United 
Order of Garment Workers, and to the sound common sense 
of the better class of contractors. With great skill and a re- 
freshing freedom from demagogy, the leaders of the garment 
workers have been educating an ignorant but highly industri- 
ous constituency to an intelligent conception not only of their 
rights, but also their duties. White, Schoenfeld, Reichers and 
Robinson and their colleagues are to be highly commended for 
their conservative management, and it is to be hoped that in 
the event of any conflict in the future, they will continue along 
the conservative lines which they have heretofore followed. 
Through their efforts a number of labor reforms have been ac- 
complished, the most important of which, perhaps, have been 
the establishment of a fifty-nine hour work week, and the se- 
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curing of the pay of workmen by the giving of a bond on the 
part of the employer. 

One of the further and most injurious results of the 
middleman system, and of the subdivision of labor, is the 
tenement house workshop. The tenement house workshop is 
of two kinds: one, where a person employs others than mem- 
bers of his immediate family in a tenement or dwelling house, 
or any room or apartment therein, for the manufacture of coats, 
vests, trousers, knee pants, overalls, cloaks, waists, waistbands, 
underwear, neckwear, hats, caps, suspenders, jerseys, blouses, 
furs, fur trimmings, fur garments, shirts, purses, feathers, 
artificial flowers or cigars, contrary to law (Laws of 1893, 
chapter 673, section 13); the other, where members of the 
immediate family of the workman are employed in the manu- 
facture of the above-mentioned articles (section 13), in a 
tenement or dwelling house, or any room or apartment therein. 
While the first kind of tenement house workshop (which is 
carried on contrary to law), is not found as frequently as here- 
tofore, yet at the time of the Committee’s investigations the 
evil had not been entirely abolished. The difficulty of detec- 
tion is great, and the moving from one place to another con- 
tributes to the baffling of the officials charged with the duty of 
detecting the offenders and having them punished according 
to law. 

The second class of tenement work appears to fall within 
the principle of the case of People v. Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98, 
where it was held that a law (Laws 1884, chapter 272), inter- 
fering with the rights of a person to work in his own premises 
was unconstitutional. Ingenious methods are employed 
whereby under this decision of the Court of Appeals many 
large tenement houses are both dwelling and work places. 
Some of the cigar manufacturers in the City of New York 
carry on a system whereby they own or hire large tenement 
houses with many apartments, in which their employés live 
and work. Each family has its own apartment, with bedroom, 
kitchen and necessary living rooms, and part of this apart- 
ment is used for the making up of tobacco into cigars. The 
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manufacturer thus receives a rental from his workmen for 
their living apartments, which is in full compensation for their 
rental value, and saves the expense of a factory. He comes 
within the protection of the constitution as laid down in the 
case of the People v. Jacobs, and apparently cannot be reached 
by statutory enactment. Tenements of this character are to 
be found in the upper East side section of the City of New 
York, between Third avenue and the East river, and from 
about Sixtieth to about One Hundredth street. Thus, blocks of 
dwelling tenement-houses are really blocks of cigar factories, 
In some of these factories the tobacco is given to the workers 
on Friday of each week to strip, for the manifest purpose of 
using child labor, because the child ends its school week on 
Friday and can help its parents. From the testimony taken 
before the Committee, and the personal visits of the Commit- 
tee, the Committee was convinced that parents employ young 
children to assist them in stripping the tobacco at such times 
as they are not attending school. The stained fingers and 
inflamed eyes of the children bore confirmation of this convice 
tion.—(Testimony, p. 1525, et seg.) 

The method of doing business in these cigar factories is 
as follows: The workers are known by the number of the 
rooms or apartments in which they live. A certain number 
of pounds of tobacco is given, for instance, to room No. I. 
This tobacco is made up into cigars and the room credited 
with the pay therefor. Against the pay thus earned is 
charged the rental, which runs from about nine dollars and 
fifty cents to twelve dollars and fifty cents per month. The 
earnings of a room (so-called) are dependent, of course, upon 
the number of persons in the families who engage in the work, 
It is difficult to strike an average of the wages earned, but it 
is certain that these tobacco workers, most of whom are Bo- 
hemians, work a great many hours a day and have the assist- 
ance of their young children in one way or another, in order to 
have more than four or five dollars a week remaining after the 
rent is deducted. 

The dangers and disadvantages of tenement house work, 
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whether done in violation of law or within its limitations, can- 
not be exaggerated. In the first place, the welfare of the 
people demands that the workshop and the home shall be 
separate and distinct. Their combination is contrary to the 
genius of American institutions. Disease may be commu- 
nicated and children employed where it is almost impossi- 
ble to detect them. The work in the tenement houses like- 
wise necessarily leads to the cheapest kind of labor, and 
consequently to the degradation of the people engaged in 
it. True progress must be made in the direction of forcing 
work to be done in places distinct from the home of the 
worker. 

In the knee pants industry is to be found, perhaps, the 
cheapest labor employed in manufacturing in the city of New 
York. This work is engaged in by the Polish and Russian 
Jews and the Italians; for the most part women are employed 
in preference to men. 

The Italian women seem to have underbid all of their 
competitors. 

Theresa Defeo, of 301 Monroe street, a married woman 
with three children and husband living, testified that the 
family lived in two rooms, that she sewed on the buttons and 
the seams on the bottoms of knee pants at from seven to ten 
cents a dozen, and then she continued: 

‘*Q. How many dozen can you do in a day? A. 
‘* Those that are seven cents we cannot make more than 
‘* four or five dozen a day. 

‘¢Q. Do you work in your rooms at times? A. Yes, 
“oe 

‘*Q. And you work alone, do you? A. My hus- 
‘* band helps me out sometimes. 

‘*Q. And you live and eat and sleep and work in 
‘* the two rooms that you say you have? A. Yes, sir. 

‘*Q. There are some other women in the same 
‘* building that work on pants? A. Yes, sir; there are 
‘‘ others in the house, but not in my rooms. 

‘*Q. Now, how much money did you make last 
‘*week? <A. I have to work the whole week and part of 
‘* the evenings to earn two dollars and fifty cents. 
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‘*Q. And you have to work at night, too, do you 
‘*not? A. Up to twelve o’clock at night. 

‘*Q. What time do you begin to work in the morn- 
‘‘ing? <A. Six o'clock; half-past five o'clock. 

‘*O. And you work all day? A. Yes, sir, and 
‘* until twelve o’clock at night; and in the summer we 
‘* only work up to six or seven o'clock. 

‘*Q. But in the winter time you work until twelve 
‘*o’clock? A. During the winter we work up to twelve 
**o’clock at night; * * * all the women that I 
‘* know in the house, or in the rear of the house, where 
‘*T live, they do not earn any more than two dollars or 
‘* two dollars and fifty cents a week, and to earn any more 
‘* than that you must have three or four working together 
‘*__that is, the family must assist in doing the work.” — 
(Testimony, p. 1093, ef seq.) 

Louisa Casselo, of 301 Monroe street, a very intelligent 
young married woman, seventeen years old, born in the United 
States, testified that she lived with her husband and had one 
child; that when she was single she received for good work— 
that is to say, for the best clothing—ten cents a dozen for fin- 
ishing pants; and for inferior work, seven and eight cents a 
dozen. 

‘*Q. Could you make more than four dozen alone? 
‘“‘A. If you get up early and go to sleep at dark at 
‘* night you cannot make more than four dozen. 

‘*Q. What time would you have to get up to do 
‘that? <A. Five o'clock. 

‘*Q. And what time would you work to? A. Until 
‘* eight or nine o'clock. 

‘¢Q. Suppose you get upat five o’clock in the morn- 
‘* ing and get through at eight or nine o'clock at night, 
‘* how many dozen of ten-cent pants could you make? 
‘‘A. Four or five dozen, if you get up early. 

‘«Q. What work did you have to doto earn your 
‘¢money; what kind of work do you do on those pants? 
‘‘A. Felled the bottom and put buttons on and a little 
‘* string in the legs. 

‘*Q. Dothe Italian women around there; don’t their 
‘‘ little children help them? <A. There is plenty of 
‘* people home, and they won't come here because they 
‘* are afraid. 
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‘*Q. I am asking you to help us; these Italian 
‘* women work on these pants?) A. Yes, sir. 

‘¢Q. And they have children, seven or eight or nine 
‘‘and ten years of age? A. Yes, sir. 

‘*Q. And these children help the mothers? A. 
‘* Yes, sir; there is some in our yard. 

‘¢Q. And they work right there in the yard; in the 
‘*courtyard, every day? <A. Yes, sir; and some in the 
** house. 

‘*Q. But a lot of them work in the yard? A. Yes, 
‘*sir; some girls eight or nine years of age, and the 
** mother; both. 

‘*Q. And they work in the yard, I suppose, because 
‘*the rooms are so small and close? A. They want to 
‘* get a little fresh air, I suppose. 

‘*Q. What do these little children do—do they sew 
‘*on buttons? A. If they know enough to put on buttons 
‘they do, and the mother fells; if they know how to 
‘* fell they do that."—(Testimony, p. 1097, ef seg.) 
Illustrations could be multiplied, and those sufficiently in- 

terested can find all the reading they desire in the stenographic 
minutes of the testimony taken before the Committee [soon 


to be officially published |}. 


Labor Problem in Japan. 
FUSATARO TAKANO, 
(Our Special Representative in Japan.) 


In a country where the working people have no political 
power, and the teachings of the Manchester School of Econom- 
ics are the guiding principles of public policy, a rational treat- 
ment of the labor problem can hardly be expected, much less 
a full recognition of the social importance of the working 
people. Still, those who are closely observing industrial 
events of our past decade, could not fail to perceive that the 
labor question is destined to become a subject of serious con- 
consideration within the coming few years. 

The phenomenal devolopment of the new industries, the 
attraction of a greater part of the rural population to the cities, 
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the combined oppression of the workingmen by the manufac- 
turers, and the wholesome as well as injurious effects of the 
machine industries, are telling heavily upon the workers of 
Japan. Below the seemingly peaceful aspect of the industrial 
world a cloud is gathering, and it is but a question of time 
until the final outbreak must come. Indeed, we have already 
witnessed outward appearances of the approaching storm. 
The strike of the cotton spinners and the bricklayers; the 
demands of the shoemakers made at the gate of Parliament— 
these are some of the unmistakable signs of social unrest. 
Where the path of future events will finally lead us we do not 
know; suffice it to say that we are already entering upon an 
era of social revolution. 

While we are satisfied that the natural course of events 
must necessarily demand the social recognition of the labor 
problem, we are of the opinion that to leave the question to its 
own course is unwise and dangerous, in view of the erroneous 
economic thought prevailing among the social leaders and 
statesmen. 

It is an undisputable fact that heretofore the welfare of 
the working people has never entered into the consideration of 
national affairs. They were deemed insignificant factors of 
the social organism, existing only for the interest of the 
higher classes. Even in this era of enlightenment, their 
proper relation to the national well-being is not understood. 
How deep this idea is rooted can be seen from a fact that an 
argument for extending our foreign commerce, based upon 
the cheapness of our wages, has found great favor among the 
public leaders. Daily papers and magazines, without a single 
exception, have all concurred in proclaiming that the cheap 
wage condition should give a great impetus for extending our 
foreign trade, as if the foreign trade is the only source of na- 
tional prosperity. They have wholly ignored another potent 
factor for securing the same result, namely, the extension of 
home market which rests upon greater consumption of our 
greatest population—the working people. Besides the argu- 
ment being a fair example of the total disregard for the inter- 
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est of the laboring people on the part of the leading men of 
the country, it is a declaration to the working class that their 
interests are in direct conflict with those of other classes, since 
the logical conclusion of the argument is that the working peo- 
ple should sacrifice themselves for the interest of foreign com- 
merce, and the more they sacrifice the better it is. Any up- 
ward tendency of wages will be considered as detrimental to 
national prosperity and will be opposed as such. In a word, 
the argument is the natural result of the economic teachings 
of the Mercantile School, which never recognized the true re- 
lation of capital and labor. As long as the workers remain in 
their dazed condition, and diffusion of Western civilization is 
limited to the higher classes only, the argument will find no 
opposition, and will undoubtedly be adopted as a national 
policy. But, how long will the workers remain in their semi- 
conscious condition? Is not the wholesome influence of mod- 
ern industries enlightening them? Is not the injurious effects 
of factory life awakening them? Once aroused, realization must 
follow. Then the strong opposition against the existing order 
and fallacious economic teachings will show itself. Class con- 
flict, bitter and fierce, will be waged. Anarchism, Com- 
munism and Socialism will have their sway. It will be too 
late then to seek a rational solution of the labor problem. The 
history of the labor movement of all Western nations offers us 
ample warnings. Those who are dreaming only of the bright 
prospect of our industrial world would do well to turn to the 
pages of history and learn what danger there is in neglecting a 
solution of the problem at the proper time. 

Another conspicuous instance of mistaken idea concerning 
the condition of labor on the part of our leading men has been 
recently recorded. At the general convention of the delegates 
from the Chambers of Commerce throughout the country a 
month ago, a proposition to advise the government to enact a 
law for the protection of the factory hands was unanimously 
rejected, on the ground that such protection was not necessary 
at present, and would be a hindrance to the greater growth 
of our industries. These same objections were raised against 
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the factory laws in England and America, the utter fallacy of 
which has been conclusively shown by the actual results of 
their enactments. 

While we have nothing to say against the delegates for 
their economic views, it is difficult to understand how they can 
honestly believe that the present condition of our workers needs 
no protection. Nothing short of total blindness could fail to 
detect the existence of a deplorable condition, a condition that 
should never be allowed to exist under the present state of our 
civilization. This is especially the case in those industries 
which are working under the modern system of equipment. 
Take, for instance, cotton spinning, the industry whose mar- 
velous development hasdrawn theattention of the whole world 
to industrial Japan. 

There were, in 1882, only 1,500 spindles running in the 
whole country, including those controlled by the government, 
and the total production of the cotton yarn for the year was 
70,000 pounds. Ten years later the production has been 
increased to over eighty millions. It has effectively driven 
out the English goods from our own market, and it is now 
competing successfully with the same goods in the Eastern 
waters. 

The stage of the development and its relation to the 
wage condition of the spinners is shown in the Fourteenth 
Annual Statistics, published by the government, viz. : 














TABLE A. 

| Number of | 
Number f-+ } ovine ad Number of | Production. 
YEAR of Mills. | Dering a | in a Day. | Spindles. ( Pounds.) 

Year. | 
ee 28 | 302 23 215,190 27,983,683 
Bi casencwens 30 } 294 21 | 277,895 | 42,771,566 
_. ee 36 | 274 20 353,980 | 64,082,817 
_ eee 39 | 291 22 | 385,314 | 83,143,400 
ne 40 | 297 22 | 381,-81 | 88,889,533 
Ge Riccieeseke 45 | 297 22 | 530,074 | 121,833,400 
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TABLE B. 
| NUMBER OF SPINNERS. AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY. 
YEAR, | | 

| Male. Female. Male. Female. 

| *Sen Sen 
SE caro csceucen | 2 539 5,391 17.1 8.1 
ET . sel] 4,089 10,330 17.0 8.2 
SOE. covcsccncecs 5,051 14,216 17.7 9.0 
EO vacinsvesacs 6,354 18,878 17.4 8.9 
ee 6,164 19,284 174 9-4 
TERS ccccceccccee 8,129 26,929 | 17.1 8.9 

*180 sens equal 

to one Ameri- 
can dollar. 














While the production has increased ten-fold, and the de- 
mand of labor five-fold, the wage condition of the spinners 
presents no trace of improvement. On the other hand, those 
necessaries of life, such as rice, sugar, tea and fuel, all show 
an advance of from 10 to 20 per cent. during that period. 
This indicates that the condition of the spinners is really worse 
than before. 

The worst feature of the industry does not end there. 
According to a statement prepared by the committee of the 
Board of Health in the city of Osaka, the city which holds the 
foremost position in the cotton spinning industry of the coun- 
try, with its fifteen mills, one-third of the total number of 
mills in the country, the working hours and age condition of 
the spinners in the city are as follows: 
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Ten per cent. of the male spinners and twenty-three per 
cent. of the female spinners are children under fifteen years, 
with an average of eleven working hours a day. A partial evi- 
dence of the evil consequence of this child labor and long 
working hours has been demonstrated by the fact that 94 out 
of 100 applicants in the city for enlistment in the army were 
rejected on the ground of physical disabilities, a skocking reve- 
lation to the enthusiastic followers of the militarism of the 
country. 

The ill effects of this deplorable condition are further in- 
tensified by an inhumane arrangement of the working methods 
of the mills. As the table A shows, every spinning mill of 
the country runs day and night, and each spinner, with no age 
exception, works by turn day and night. Thus, a spinner who 
works during the day this week must work at night during the 
next week for the same compensation; a thing wholly beyond 
the conception of the Westerners. 

As long as these conditions of work are exacted from the 
well-grown workers only, they may be passed over as the neces- 
sary evils of cheap labor condition, but to impose the same 
conditions upon the children of tender years, cannot be ex- 
cused under any circumstances. 

To declare, in the face of such condition, the existence of 
which is a mockery to our national integrity and a blot upon 
our civilization, that the Japanese workers need no protection 
of law is as farcical as to assert black is white, and by so 
declaring the convention has shown its utter incapability to 
deal with public questions upon grounds of fairness and 
national progress. 

Viewing it from the spinners’ standpoint, the appalling 
condition is further aggravated by the existence of an agree- 
ment made by the mill-owners throughout the country that 
the wages of spinners will not be raised, unless so agreed unani- 
mously, and furthermore, that any spinner who may be ‘‘dis- 
honorably discharged by one owner will not be employed by 
another within one year of such discharge.” Added to this is 
the fact that the spinners are all under police supervision, hv 
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which the employers are amply protected from every possible 
attempt on the part of the spinners to right their grievances. 

Low wages, long working hours, child labor, black list— 
such are the conditions existing in the cotton spinning indus- 
try, and similar conditions are confronting the workers of other 
trades which are run under the modern system of industry. 

To the students of the labor question the existing condi- 
tions present most serious aspects, imperatively demanding the 
immediate attention of the statesmen, if Japan’s national pro- 
gress is to continue. In fact, a crisis is near at hand, and it 
remains with the public leaders and statesmen to avert the 
impending disaster. 


The Basis of Real Bimetallism. 
PROF. JOHN HOLLEY CLARK. 

AT the root of the wide divergence of opinion in refer- 
ence to the coinage of silver lies the question of the proper 
function of government. Is it to attempt to create money or 
value? Is it arbitrarily to decide that for all debt-paying pur- 
poses a definite quantity of one metal shall be equivalent to a 
definite quantity of another metal? Or is it to ascertain the 
values of the two money metals, gold and silver, in reference 
to each other as determined by economic laws, and, in con- 
formity with such determination, to announce authoritatively 
the quantity of one metal which shall be acceptable as equiva- 
lent to a given quantity of the other, in the payment of debts? 
And are the only proper objects to be sought in coinage, a 
form convenient for the use of the metals and a true certifica- 
tion of their weight. and fineness? 

The power of a government to give artificial value to 
money, whether paper or coin, by making it legal tender in 
payment of'debts is considerable, not only within its own ter- 
ritory, but also in other countries, where such money has value 
because of the knowledge of its debt-paying power in the 
country to which it can be returned. The sovereign power of 
the government seems able, temporarily, at least, and within 
certain limits, to suspend the free operation of natural laws. 
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Hence emanates the idea that money is a creation of govern- 
ment, and that it is the stamp of the government on paper or 
coin that makes it money and gives it value. Upon this 
assumption the advocates of silver coinage insist that silver is 
only a commodity if used by weight; and that in order that it 
may be used as money it must be cozned, that is, that a definite 
quantity determined by law shall, under direction of the gov- 
ernment, acquire a certain form and receive a certain impres- 
sion or stamp. This power of government to add value by 
coinage resembles that of a magician, who by his wand has 
been supposed to be able to convert a base metal into one that 
is precious. So long as the idea that a transmutation has 
actually been accomplished is generally entertained, the pre- 
tended result has been practically accomplished; but an 
awakening to the true facts of the case is inevitable. 

The belief that government can create money or by its 
fiat add value, is based upon a superficial view of phenomena. 
Gold and silver are historically the precious metals, and until 
recent years have together been the ones for which all other 
commodities would be exchanged with equal readiness. Be- 
fore the fiction that government by arbitrary enactment can 
create something out of nothing, these metals were exchanged 
for one another by weight, the quantity of each that would be 
equivalent to a given quantity of the other being determined 
by the laws of trade. And when the ratios of 154 to I in 
France, and 16 to 1 in the United States were established, it 
was the intention to conform, approximately at least, to the 
ratios which had been established by the free operation of 
economic laws. 

How far the value of silver has been diminished by its 
dethronement as a money metal, and the denial to it, among 
the more advanced commercial nations, of equal and con- 
current use as money at any ratio, except to that limited 
amount maintained at a parity with gold by artificial govern- 
mental action, and how far the value of gold thas increased 
on account of its exclusive prerogative and its performance 
of the commercial functions of both metals, are questions 
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difficult to determine. The depreciation of silver and the 
appreciation of gold from these causes has probably been 
considerable, as has been admitted by nearly all careful and 
dispassionate investigators. And one would naturally sup- 
pose, without investigation, that such would be the case, just 
as the price of mutton would advance if by governmental 
action the use of beef as food were prohibited. 

Gold and silver are the money metals recognized by our 
Constitution. No positive provision in this instrument for 
their use could have been so significant of the intention of its 
framers as the prohibition upon the States to make anything 
except gold and silver a legal tender in payment of debts. 
Probably the idea did not occur to the members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention that a proposition would ever be seriously 
made to prevent the free and concurrent use of both metals 
throughout the United States. 

The power given to Congress to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coins is, and was understood 
at the time to be, the authority to ascertain the relative values 
of the two metals, and in accordance with this determination, 
to fix the weight and fineness of the various coins, to direct 
that these facts shall be certified by appropriate dies and 
stamps, and in conformity with such conclusion to establish 
the values of foreign coins, based on weight and fineness. To 
do otherwise would be the act of a false witness, who declares 
that not to be which is, and that to be which is not. 

To apply this principle in silver legislation is the serious 
question before this country. Any international agreement 
for the free coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio is uncertain 
at the best, and although present indications are favorable to 
an international conference out of which shall come some 
practical plan of international bimetallism, yet hope may be 
deferred until the heart of the true bimetallist grows sick. It 
is important that this country should adopt some plan by 
which silver as well as gold may be freely used as legal tender 
money at its market value, no privilege being granted to one 
metal in respect to coinage that is not equally granted to the 
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other. Both the great political parties have been committed 
by their platforms to bimetallism, but from the unwillingness of 
the leaders of these parties to propose, or even to consider, any 
rational plan to secure this object, there is strong ground for 
suspecting the sincerity of their professions. The free and un- 
limited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to I means not bi- 
metallism at all, but silver monometallism. 

Various schemes for the use of silver as money, with full 
legal tender functions, on the basis of its market value, have 
been proposed, including the flexible ratio, as advocated in 
previous numbers of this magazine; Secretary Windom’s plan 
for the unlimited deposit of silver bullion in the treasury; and 
the issuance of notes therefor payable in silver bullion, and 
‘« joint-metallism,’’ as proposed by Anson Phelps Stokes. 
Whenever there is general acceptance of the principle that 
both money metals should circulate at a ratio to each other 
corresponding to their market value, it will not be difficult to 
reach an agreement upon the details of a safe plan. It is very 
doubtful whether much actual coinage of either metal would 
be required. Such coin as actually exists would probably be 
found sufficient for all practical purposes, and it would be 
preferable to keep the great mass of gold and silver, in the 
form of bars, stamped, to indicate weight and fineness. This 
certainly would be the most convenient form for all gold and 
silver required for export. 

One axiomatic truth should, however, be referred to in 
this connection. In orderto measure the two metals and com- 
pare them with each other, it is necessary to take a definite 
quantity of one or the other metal as a unit of measure or 
measuring rod. And it might be preferable to take gold for 
this purpose, simply because gold is at present recognized as 
the standard in our own country and in Europe generally. 
There would, however, be no serious objection to taking silver 
as the standard, provided a sufficiently large quantity were taken 
for the unit of measure to equal approximately the value of 
gold in our present unit, the dollar. To take as a unit 371.25 
grains of pure silver, which at the ratio of 16 to 1 would be 
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equal to 23.22 grains of pure gold, (the quantity in a gold 
dollar) would soon, if not immediately, put us on an exclusively 
silver basis, or in other words, lower our standard of value 47 
per cent. This would be as reprehensible morally as to reduce 
by 47 per cent. the number of grains of pure gold in a gold 
dollar. Undoubtedly, the price of silver would advance con- 
siderably if its increased use as money were assured, but it is 
extremely improbable that this advance would be sufficient to 
restore the old ratio of 15 1-2 or 16 to 1, when the present 
ratio is over 30 to I as determined by the price of gold and 
silver bullion in the market. ‘The effect of free coinage of 
silver by this country alone at a ratio of 16 to I must be to 
drive gold out and to send it to those countries where it is 
more highly valued. The financial disturbances, if not acute 
crisis, produced by the process of reaching a silver basis, 
which include the return of American securities from foreign 
countries and a violent contraction of the currency, are most 
alarming to contemplate, and the silver monometallism result- 
ing would be far more exclusive and extreme than the 
present gold monometallism. 
Foreign and American Banking. 

Goop banking is really an institution for converting the 
credit of a nation into an available productive force in the 
form of cheap, loanable funds. Consequently, really good 
and sound banking must be so constituted as to furnish credit 
money adequate to the needs of the country which shall have 
two distinctive features; namely, elasticity, permitting it to 
expand and contract with the needs of business, and security, 
which renders its use in business absolutely safe. The best 
and most reliable banking systems in the world are those in 
which these features are most pronounced, and the poorest 
are those in which they are entirely absent. We give below 
the salient features of the banking systems of a few of the 
leading countries: 

ENGLAND. 


The authorized ‘‘ uncovered” note issue of the Bank of 
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England amounts at present to 416,800,000; all notes in 
excess of that sum to be issued only in exchange for an equal 
value of gold coin or bullion deposited. In addition to this, 
fifty-six private banks and thirty-five joint-stock banks are still 
issuing notes, the total authorized limit being 44,194,250. 
The Bank of England has eight branches, whose notes, as 
well as its own, it is obliged to redeem in coin on demand. 
Private and joint-stock bankers must redeem their own notes 
both at home and at a London agency, and when redeemed 
at London these notes cannot be put in circulation again within 
sixty-five miles of that city. This provision, together with 
the absence of legal tender characteristics, tends to keep local 
circulation at home and prevent congestion. Bank of England 
notes are legal tender only so long as the bank maintains coin 
redemption on demand. With such a proviso the legal tender 
quality, of course, amounts to nothing, the sole responsibility 
resting with the bank itself. 

The feature of elasticity in English bank-note currency 
consists in the privilege granted by the government to the 
bank of exceeding the limit of issue authorized by the Act of 
1844. The Act has been suspended in this way three times, 
during the panics of 1847, 1857 and 1866, and the same 
privilege is available now, should a new crisis arise. The Issue 
Department and Banking Department are separately con- 
ducted, but under these suspensions the bank transferred 
securities from the latter to the former, and issued notes 
against such securities, until the pressure was relieved. 

The necessity for an elastic currency, however, is much 
less pronounced in England than in this country. Regular 
periods of extraordinary demand for money, such as we ex- 
perience, for instance, at the harvesting and crop-moving 
season, do not occur there to anything like an equal ex- 
tent. Coin and currency are not likely to become scarce 
at the financial center of the world. But whenever such a 
state of affairs does arise, the Bank Act limitation can be sus- 
pended and complete elasticity at once secured. 
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FRANCE, 

The capital stock of the Bank of France, amounting now 
to 182,500,000 francs, is owned entirely by private parties, 
but the appointment of its Governor and two Sub-Governors is 
in the hands of the President of the Republic. The issuance 
of bank notes is confined wholly to the Bank of France and its 
branches, the limit being 4,000,000,000 ‘francs. As the aver- 
age circulation for the last few years has been from 400,000, - 
000 to 500,000,000 below this limit, it will be seen that there 
is ample room for expansion. Should the circulation ever 
prove inadequate, however, the limit may be raised by legis- 
lative enactment, as has already been done some seven times 
since 1848. Inflation and depreciation are prevented by the 
requirement of coin redemption on demand, none of the notes 
being legal tender. The metallic reserve in the bank regu- 
larly averages about go per cent. of outstanding circulation. A 
large amount of silver is in circulation in France, and the 
bank has been able thus far to redeem its notes in either gold 
or silver at its own discretion. The bank has 94 branches, one 
in each Department, and 38 auxiliary offices. Within the 
4,000,000,000 franc limit, the extent of note issues is con- 
trolled by the bank management, and varies with the needs of 
business. The history of the Bank of France is the best 
evidence of its absolute soundness. Since the consolidation 
measure of 1848, it has floated most of France’s great railway 
enterprises, and maintained the public credit through the most 
terrible disaster in modern international history—the war of 
1870. 

GERMANY. 

The bank-note circulation of Germany is issued by the 
Imperial Bank, with its sixty-four branches and two hundred 
and ten auxiliary agencies, and by some half dozen independ- 
ent banks, under an uniform system of interchange and 
redemption, adopted in 1875. The capital of the Imperial 
Bank is 120,000,000 marks. Its limit of authorized ‘‘ un- 
covered ”’ circulation is now about 296,000,000 marks, and for 
the six independent banks, 89,000,000 marks, a total of 385,- 
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000,000. The Imperial Bank has since 1875 succeeded to the 
right of note issue surrendered by twenty-six independent 
banks, the intention being to eventually concentrate this func- 
tion wholly in the State institution. Behind all issues the 
banks must maintain a reserve of one-third cash and two- 
thirds short time guaranteed commercial paper. A full 100 
per cent. reserve, consisting either of coin, treasury notes, or 
notes of other banks, is required for all free note issues above 
the statutory limit. The circulation in Germany for retail 
business is chiefly coin and treasury notes, and no bank notes 
are issued in smaller denominations than 100 marks ($23.80.) 
The regular dissemination of bank note circulation throughout 
the country is secured: (a) By the obligation of cash redemp- 
tion, there being no legal tenders; each bank must redeem its 
own notes, and also have a redemption agency at Berlin or 
Frankfort. (4) By the provision that banks receiving the notes 
of any of the independent banks (as they are obliged to do, at 
par), can only dispose of such notes in turn by sending them 
back to the issuing bank, or paying them out in the town 
where said bank is located. 

The German system has elasticity. There is no abso- 
lute prohibition against exceeding the limit of uncovered 
issue above specified, but on all such excess a tax of 5 per 
cent. per annum must be paid. This effectually prevents in- 
flation, but at the same time leaves a remedy for any case 
of money stringency in which the advantage of over-issue 
would out-weigh the 5 per cent. tax. The limit has been 
exceeded in this way and the tax paid on numerous occa- 
sions. 

The Imperial Bank is more completely a government 
affair than the Bank of France, though, like the latter, its 
stock is owned by private parties. 


CANADA. 


The Canadian banking system is not only one of the best 
in the world, but operating as it does under territorial con- 
ditions very much like our own, its merits become all the more 
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striking by the easy contrast afforded. Canada’s system has 
been long in developing, and its present organization is based 
upon the Bank Act of 1890. 

Under this law the capital stock of all banks of issue 
must be not less than $500,000, of which at least one-half 
must be paid up. All banks, except the Bank of British North 
America and La Banque du Peuple, may issue notes up to the 
paid-up capital; the latter may issue up to 75 per cent. only. 
Over issue is subject to heavy penalty. The lowest denomi- 
nation permitted is$5. No special reserve fund or bond de- 
posit is required, but notes are a first lien on all assets of the 
bank, including stockholders’ liability. The notes are not 
legal tender, but are subject to cash redemption, and every 
bank must receive its own notes at par at all its branches. 
Each bank must also maintain cash redemption agencies at the 
seven principal cities, viz: Halifax, St. John, Charlottetown, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Victoria. There are now 
38 banks of issue in Canada, having a total of about 480 
branches scattered throughout the country. For ultimate re- 
demption purposes, each bank must have on deposit with the 
Minister of Finance a sum equal to 5 per cent. of its average 
circulation. Whenever a bank fails its notes must be re- 
deemed after the first two months out of this fund, the notes 
meanwhile bearing interest at 6 per cent. The amount by 
which the fund is thereby reduced below the required 5 per 
cent. must be made up by all the banks, until the deficiency 
has been recovered from the assets of the failed bank. These 
safeguards have been tested in the case of two failures since 
1890, and no depreciation whatever of the notes of either bank 
occurred. 

The limitation of note issues to paid-up capital allows for 
ample elasticity, since the total circulation has in no year 
averaged much above 50 per cent. of the amount permitted. 
Should any bank reach its limit it can, by dividing the result- 
ant profits, borrow the notes of some other bank which is well 
below the margin. Each of the great banks keeps watch of 
its branches and supplies them with currency according to 
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local needs. As a result, interest in the Northwestern farming 
section is rarely more than 1 or 2 per cent. higher than in the 
Eastern cities. Contraction and expansion regularly follow 
business needs, the circulation usually being 20 per cent. 
higher during ‘‘crop-moving”’ time than at other seasons. 
The contrast with our system is most impressive. 

Canadian banking is not monopolized by a State institu- 
tion, but private concerns are left free to compete with each 
other under the general regulations described. By such a 
plan the maximum economy, safety and efficiency is secured. 


UNITED STATES. 

The United States banking system represents no evolution 
of banking principles whatever. It was inaugurated during 
the Civil War, solely as a method of compelling bankers to 
supply the government with money. Thus it is based not 
upon the necessities of business, but of the national treasury. 
All other forms of bank-note circulation are practically pro- 
hibited by a ten per cent. tax. National banks must have a 
capital stock of at least $50,000 in places of less than 6,000 
inhabitants, $100,000 in places between 6,000 and 50,000, 
and $200,000 in cities of over 50,000. Not less than one- 
fourth the capital stock of banks having under $150,000 capi- 
tal, and not less than $50,000 for banks with over $150,000, 
must be invested in United States bonds, and these deposited 
with the Comptroller of the Currency. The bank is then 
entitled to receive from the Comptroller notes of its own issue 
up.to 90 per cent. of the bond deposit. These notes are 
legal tender in all payments to the United States, except 
import duties; in all payments by the United States except 
interest on public debt and in redemption of national cur- 
rency, and in payments to any national bank in the system. 
The government, moreover, assumes all responsibility for their 
redemption, having a first lien on the banks’ assets in case the 
proceeds from sale of the bonds prove insufficient. In addi- 
tion to the bonds, the banks must maintain at Washington a 
fund equal to 5 per cent. of outstanding circulation, for 
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current redemption purposes. The natural result of these 
provisions is that no notes ever go back to the issuing banks 
for redemption. Hence one of the most valuable features of 
good banking, by which congestions of the currency are 
guarded against, is wholly lacking in our system. Whatever 
relief the notes might give in any particular section is gone 
after the first issue. Neither is there any elasticity in our 
bank-note circulation. Not more than $3,000,000 of notes 
can be retired in the whole country during any one month, 
and any bank so reducing its circulation is not entitled to in- 
crease it again for six months. The only opportunity for 
extension is in the creation of new banks, or voluntary in- 
creases in circulation on the part of those already established. 
Of course, the former method is no remedy whatever, par- 
ticularly in times of panic; and the latter is hardly better, 
since the conditions of note issuing are such as to practically 
remove all incentive for banks to take out circulation. It 
would be hard to devise a system in which the chief possi- 
bilities of sound banking, ¢. ¢., the use of credit as a basis for 
circulation, the constant diffusion of currency through coin 
redemption, and the economy secured by contraction and ex- 
pansion with business needs, were more completely neglected. 


Cuban War and the Spanish Treasury. 

IT Is a fact that in the war with Cuba, Spain has thus 
far made great sacrifices in both men and money, to say noth- 
ing of the incalculable destruction of property. But, by no 
means, is 7Azs the greatest issue she has to face. Her anxiety 
at the present moment is due to the fact that her treasury is 
depleted and her pecuniary resources so crippled, that she is 
totally unable to meet the losses already sustained. 

Were she in truth a rich nation, she would certainly be 
more economical in her expenditures, if only to preserve her 
honor, but, bankrupt as she is, in the midst of her afflictions, 
she has recourse to ruinous and extravagant measures for the 
realization of means to hold the last vestige of her possessions 
in America, 
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At the outbreak of the rebellion, the Spanish treasury 
was overwhelmed with an insuperable debt of $1,211,45 3,696, 
the interest and mortmain of which amounted to $56,752,355 
per annum. Besides this, there was the Cuban debt, of which 
a separate account is kept, amounting to $173,000,000, the 
annual cost of which, for interest and sinking, amounts to 
$10,435,183, thus imposing $71 per capita in Spain and $118 
in Cuba.* 

Under these difficult circumstances, and with no surplus 
in her treasury, Spain has been compelled to send to Cuba 
130,000 men, armed and equipped. She has had to meet the 
enormous expenses entailed by this great army, besides 
those incurred for the erection of fortifications, military lines 
and hospitals. She has had to purchase new ships, besides the 
expense incurred in placing her old ones on a war footing. In 
short, in sixteen months she has expended at least $1 30,000,- 
000. According to an official estimate, she incurs an expense 
of $500 per year for each man she has in her army; this does 
not include the cost of war material and other necessary out- 
lays.t 

Now, how has Spain been able to accomplish this? 
Just as the bankrupt merchant, who, in order to get over a 
temporary difficulty, pawns that which he has already pawned, 
though from the start he sees ultimate bankruptcy staring him 
in the face. 

Let it be borne in mind that Spain has always imposed 
upon the people of Cuba the expenses arising from the insur- 
rections in the island. This heavy burden, although con- 
tracted for the exclusive benefit of Spain, has never been felt 
by the Peninsular tax-payer. She has persisted in carrying on 
this system in the present war, hoping to raise the money 
necessary to meet the expenses, by pawning the resources of 
Cuba in the markets of Europe; but these being already ex- 
hausted, the consequences have been disastrous. 

* Estimate made by Mr. Romero Robledo, Minister of Colonies, before the 


Spanish Congress, in June, 1892. 
+ See the Diario de Sesiones of Spanish Congress, November, 1896. 
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By a royal decree of September 27, 1890, the Minister 
of Colonies was authorized to issue bonds to the amount of 
$175,000,000, which were to be devoted to the consolidation 
of the Cuban debts.* From the proceeds of these bonds, the 
accumulated deficit of the insular treasury during the preced- 
ing years was to be paid, and the paper money issued by the 
Spanish Bank of Havana in the name of the Government in 
the ten years’ war was to have been redeemed; but the con- 
solidation of the debt could not be accomplished, because 
the bondholders of former issues were not willing to accept 
the exchange of their securities for the new bonds, and in 
February, 1895, when the rebellion began, there were yet in 
the hands of the Minister of Colonies $122,500,000 in bonds 
to be issued. 

Taken by surprise, and with no resources of any kind to 
crush the insurrection, the government asked and obtained 
from the Cortes an authorization to devote the proceeds of 
the said bonds to the expenses of the war, the bonds to be 
either sold or mortgaged, at the discretion of the Minister of 
the Colonies. The consolidation of the former debts was thus 
stopped. According to official statements, the amount of the 
same was then $113,763,200, at 6 per cent. interest. 

By the authorization of the Cortes, the following loans 
were made by the Colonial Department up to February last: 





Pe Se EOE FIN: ask cacencnscincssveniassesecnsenasenned $31,000,000 
NE TE is oo ctivcccccncnees secnvedeesswesenssedensesces 5,000,000 
From the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas .........eseeeeeeeeeees 15,000,000 
From several minor operations at the stock exchange.............. 7,000,000 
Prom the Bank of Barcstoaa. 0.2.2. scccscccscsccecccscecccs cece 3,600,000 
I ow ve ckse si 0s beer samareinaeenteencunenetcaceusey $61 ,600,000+ 


With these bonds and some $3,000,000 more deposited at 
the Bank of Spain before the beginning of the war, as the 





* See the Spanish legislative collection, 1890. 

+ See the Real Decreto of 27th of September, 1890, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, Madrid. Cf. also Z/ Globo, Madrid, 27th Octubre, 1891. The pamphlet 
La Deuda, published in Havana in 1894 by Dr. M. V. Rodriguez. The Annuaire 
de |’Economie Politique et de la Statistique, ty Mr. Maurice Block. The States- 
man Book—American Almanach—Gotha Almanach. 
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proceeds of a former issue of these bonds, Spain was able to 
meet the expenses of the campaign during the first twelve 
months. 

But as the bonds were quoted on an average at 65 per 
cent., when given as collaterals, the face value of those pledged 
by the government to obtain the above-mentioned loans, 
amounts to $93,200,000, thus leaving in the hands of the 
Minister of Colonies only $29,300,000 in bonds. These have 
been gradually pledged to the Bank of Spain since last March, 
a fact which accounts for the constant increase of the paper 
money in circulation, which already attains a figure so exces- 
sive as to cause serious alarm in all conservative and moneyed 
classes, for the bank’s balances show that the currency is not 
sufficiently guaranteed. 

Thus, taking for granted that the Bank of Spain has 
already negotiated the remainder of the issue, the total 
amount of the loans raised upon the Cuban bonds is $80,600, - 
000, a sum considerably inferior to that of the expenses of 
the war during its first year, not including other obligations of 
the island treasury, independent of the state of war. 

With these antecedents the debt of the island of Cuba 
may be figured thus: 


Six per cent. bonds in circulation issued in 1886... ... .......... $113, 763,200 
Five per cent. bonds of the 1890 issue... ........ ceeeeeeseceees 175,000,000 
Amount due of unpaid bills until June......... 2.0.0.5 cee eens 46, 400,000 


$338, 163,200* 


The interest of this debt amounts to nearly $18,000,000 
a year. And now that the money from the Cuban bonds has 
been consumed, what will Spain do to meet her obligations in 
Cuba, which, according to official estimates, amount to $7,500, - 
ooo per month? Will she be able to accomplish with the 
existing army in the next campaign what she failed to do in 
the last? Will she have enough to maintain her army, with 
the proceeds of the loan which is now announced to be made 
upon her railways? Is it not a dream to suppose that the 





*See the book ‘‘ Cuba,” by Dr. Merchan, printed in 1896, Bogota, and 
translated into English and printed in Philadelphia. 
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tobacco monopoly or the railways, which are now bankrupt, 
may become the source of unlimited amounts of money, even 
in case that new privileges may be granted to them? Is it to 
be believed that a nation universally known to be a poor coun- 
try, with a debt of more than $1,500,000,000, including the 
Cuban debt, for which Spain is held responsible, may in- 
definitely find the means to maintain her disputed hold 
in Cuba ? 

The truth is that Castilian arrogance seems to be un- 
conquerable, and Premier Canovas furnished us with a per- 
fect illustration of that arrogance when he said, a few days 
since before the Cortes, that he would rather blow his brains 
out than grant the Cubans what they want. No sensible 
Saxon will fail to remark, on hearing this, that it may all 
be very romantic, but not at all the language to be expected 
from a true statesman, to whom the prosperity and happiness 
of his country should be paramount to every other considera- 
tion. a» «. 





Back to Hamilton, @ «9.020 , 


WITH finance our overwhelming trouble, now is the 
time for a revived study of the career and teachings of Ham- 
ilton. It is well to recall the career and leadership of this 
great statesman, and nothing could be more timely than a re- 
turn to his clear-cut policy. Gifted with a constructive mind, 
he has left the deepest mark of any of the founders of our 
nation, save Washington, upon its history and institutions. 
He inaugurated the financial system of the United States, es- 
tablished the doctrine of a liberal construction of the implied 
powers of the constitution and outlined the foreign policy of 
the new government. The Republican party, which is by 
rights the successor to the Federalists’ party of Hamilton's 
day, should adopt anew the doctrines and methods of this 
masterful expounder of our national policy. He is pre-emi- 
nently the statesman whose principles need enthronement at 
this time. And, if his clear view on the money question 
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could become popularly known, nothing could contribute more 
to clarify the present perplexing situation. 

Hamilton's cardinal doctrines of “strength and order are 
afresh calling for emphasis when we have sectional jealousies 
and ‘‘rule or ruin policies” dominating public men and the 
factions that follow them. Public order usually is the condi- 
tion precedent of sound finances. In his day, Hamilton saw 
plainly that the union of the States, effected by a common in- 
terest in the solvency and maintenance of a common govern- 
ment, was the surest method of promoting strength. His 
supreme achievement was extricating the country from its 
bankrupt condition and restoring its credit. It was with the 
establishment of the Treasury Department in September, 1789, 
that Hamilton's genius shone forth, and as its head, he pro- 
ceeded to unfold those successive measures which revolution- 
ized the financial and industrial conditions. 

His first report on the public credit has lost none of its 
pertinency to times like ours, and it’s a monograph that ought 
still to be pondered by those who have aught to do with 
finance. The fact of it is, we have lost touch with the 
greatest master of finance that America has ever produced, 
and we have drifted into a chaotic condition, largely through 
neglect, and away from those profound principles Hamilton set 
forth, by the adoption of which he saved the country from 
anarchy and impending ruin. It is in Hamilton’s initial report 
that we find his political system, that for which his name has 
since stood as both a synonym and symbol. This report, 
moreover, became the basis of a school of political thought 
which still endures, and built up and welded together a pow- 
erful party without which the government could not have met 
the crisis incident to its establishment, and overcome the op- 
position which menaced its continued existence. 

Not more tersely could the main objects to be realized be 
stated—‘‘ to justify and preserve the confidence of the most 
enlightened friends of good government; to promote the in- 
creasing respectability of the American name; to answer the 
call of justice; to restore landed property to its due value; to 
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furnish new resources both to agriculture and commerce; to 
cement more closely the union of the States; to add to their 
security against foreign attack; to establish public order on the 
basis of an upright and liberal policy "—‘‘these,” argued 
Hamilton, ‘‘ are the great and invaluable ends to be secured 
by a proper and adequate provision at the present period for 
the support of public credit." The report included an esti- 
mate of ways and means, a scheme for raising revenues by 
duties on teas, wines and spirits, together with a plan for an 
excise. The next feature in Hamilton's financia] system was 
that with which his name is identified—a national bank. Not- 
withstanding the discussion awakened at and since that time 
by this scheme of Hamilton's, the bank proved a most indis- 
pensable aid to the government, while its popular service from 
the start was incalculable. Nor have we ever since had such 
a flexible and stable currency as that bank provided. It has 
always been a fashion with a certain school of financiers to 
sneer at Hamilton, and to enlarge on the danger they fancied 
was to be found in a United States bank¥. Again and again, 
in Congress by special committees, and by writers on finance, 
have the advantages of the bank been attested, together with 
its immense economic benefit. Its abolition, aside from the 
financial loss entailed on the government and the crisis of 
1836-7, which it intensified, if it did not occasion, was due to 
the political obstinacy and venom of President Jackson. It is 
the memorial of his folly and inane prejudices for which there 
was no rational cause. So far as there has been any successful 
state banking since, as the Suffolk System and Indiana State 
Banks, it has been due to the fact that to a limited degree the 
policies of the Bank of the United States were followed. The 
great benefits Hamilton saw in the bank were all realized. It 
did restore general confidence, it did provide capital and circu- 
lating medium, it did facilitate exchange and a great expansion 
of credit. Then, in addition to all this, it was admirably 
adapted for the accomplishment of the financial work of the 
treasury, in which there is the same economic advantage to-day 
as when it was first established. Although the opponents of 
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the bank contended that the Constitution denied the right of 
the United States to establish a bank, Hamilton successfully 
established the claim that it came within the scope of the 
‘‘implied powers’ of the government, and to his luminous 
argument in its behalf the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall, 
who went over the same ground, adds but little. As a piece 
of reasoning, it is said by good authority to be the most im- 
portant Hamilton ever produced. It is the non-elastic charac- 
ter of our bank currency which has made it so costly. This, 
too, is what explains the inequality in the rates of interest in 
the East and West. It would be the solution of the present 
stringent monetary condition, if we could secure for the West 
and South a correct point of view on this subject. The popu- 
lar craze in certain sections for free silver, would be dealt with 
most trenchantly by Hamilton, could he speak. Not from anti- 
silver legislation has any of our financial embarrassments come ; 
and relief from certain phases of pecuniary distress from which 
the farming population of the above sections are suffering can 
only be obtained through a reform of our banking methods. 
Hamilton secured for the country a uniform system of credit ac- 
commodation, and escaped that which has been our recurring 
embarrassment ever since the abolition of the Second Bank of 
the United States, to wit, the fiat fixity of government notes 
and the bond security for the bank currencies. 

A general and genuine monetary reform would ensue if 
the banking system advocated by Hamilton could now be 
nationalized. The careful study of his great report would 
restore sound traditions and imbue the people with correct 
views as to the function of both money and credit. It was 
Ruskin who said, ‘‘It is the first sign of a dominant and 
splendid intellect that it knows of whom to learn.” Would 
that that sign would be shown by those who assume to be 
our financial leaders in Wall street and in Congress. Our 
affliction has been a class of petty and selfish politicians who 
are unacquainted with even the rudimentary principles of 
finance, and who are proposing all sorts of nostrums for a 
most critical situation. 
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Several months later, Hamilton supplemented his financial 
report by one on manufactures. This may be pronounced 
intellectually the most elaborate, economically the most im- 
portant, and politically the most far-reaching. The first thing 
that is noteworthy about this report is the fact that it showed 
how familiar Hamilton was with the Science of Political 
Economy, which was then in its infancy, and with the writing 
of Adam Smith whom he freely and admiringly quoted, but 
was independent enough not to follow. Here again Hamilton 
took his stand on ‘‘the implied powers”’ of the Constitution, 
and proceeded to outline a policy which has since gone by 
the name of ‘‘the American system.’”” This report shows 
clearly the long reach of the author's mind, and reveals dis- 
tinctly that he foresaw how the development of the resources 
of the country was to be brought about, and how this de- 
velopment conditioned the material strength and independ- 
ence of the nation. Yet, like a great statesman, conspicuous 
for his breadth of view, he looked for no immediate result. 
He knew that progress would be slow, but he had no mis- 
givings as to the lines along which it must surely come. His 
report is not utopian, even though so in advance time-wise of 
the results he predicted. He advocated, with the masterful 
spirit of a political prophet, a great economical system, and 
boldly enunciated its then startling principles. 

The early part of this report discusses the comparative 
value of agriculture and commerce,with cogent argument _ re- 
futing those who gave the precedence to the former. The 
country then, remember, was mainly agricultural, and that 
was the accepted belief as to its future. So Hamilton at once 
enumerated the advantages to accrue from the establishment 
of manufactures. He wrote like one who already, with pre- 
scient gaze, beheld the industrial evolution which so few at 
that time even suspected as possible. How completely all 
that he claimed for his new policy has been realized. ‘‘ Di- 
vision of labor, extension of the use of machinery, additional 
employment to classes of the community not ordinarily en- 
gaged in business, promotion of immigration, greater scope 
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for the diversity of talents and disposition, which discriminate 
men from each other, a more ample foreign field for enter- 
prise, and the creation, in some instances of a new, and in all 
of a more certain and steady demand for the surplus products 
of the soil.” Remember this was in 1791, and the revolution 
in cotton manufacture was just being effected by the brilliant 
discoveries which ushered in the modern factory system. 
Hamilton seemed to have been conversant, far beyond his 
compeers, with the industrial evolution in England, and to ob- 
jectors to his scheme to promote domestic manufactures he 
pointed out the general policy of nations. He took substan- 
tially the same ground so long afterward adopted by Mill in 
his political economy, ‘‘ that protection for nascent industries, 
in order to remove the obstacles of starting, is wise and 
proper.”” With a patient and comprehensive wisdom, Hamil- 
ton pointed out the benefits of his policy of protection. He 
emphasized the advantages to trade from a diversity of pur- 
suits and products and, in the advocacy of his system, he in- 
cluded premiums on inventions, together with the plan of 
patents, and issued forth in the broad doctrine of ‘*‘ internal 
improvements.’’ With all nations at that time protecting their 
manufactures, he insisted that the United States could safely 
adopt no other policy. The report, taken as a whole, is 
to-day the most complete argument for the protective sys- 
tem that we possess. It has marked literary and scientific 
merit, and is unanswerable in its general principles. More- 


over, it was confined to this country, not as an abstract dis- 
cussion of the questions of free trade and protection, but as 
the clear-put plea of the true American policy. So far as 
any one statesman could do it, Hamilton in these two great 
reports laid the foundation of the material prosperity of the 
United States. In these days of the renaissance of a true 
patriotism, it would be but the tribute of justice and an intel- 
ligent national gratitude to recognize the incomparable service 
of this gifted man. 

Hamilton's reports on finance and manufactures are 
classics, and should be placed within the reach of all thought- 
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ful citizens, and commended to the students in all our higher 
institutions of learning. He was the genius of our protective 
system, and when we return to it we will realize again that 
prosperity which the un-American policy of the present ad- 
ministration has so disastrously interrupted. Hamilton’s aim 
was to develop a vigorous national life, and to that end his 
financial policy secured for the government, credit and a pro- 
ductive revenue, and won for it, at the same time, the respect 
and good will of the world. Through his protective policy, 
he also aimed to develop the diversified industrial possibilities 
of the country, and to create a new body of influential sup- 
porters, likely to give the government more strength and 
popularity. Hamilton was indisputably right, when claiming 
that diversified industries are the source of national growth, 
and diversified .conditions the social and political advancement 
of the people. We have reached a time when protection 
should be recognized distinctively as an economic and not a 
political question. The protection of the American standard 
of living is the all essential thing. Nothing can benefit even 
our farmers more than the extension of manufacturing indus- 
tries, for through these will their own opportunities for indi- 
vidual and social advancement, as wel! as for the best markets, 
be augmented. 

With the exception of Washington, no other man em- 
bodied so conspicuously the idea of nationality. In a time 
when the latter meant nothing, he exploited it, and perceiving 
the great destiny in store for the United States, he sought to 
weld them together by a common industrial policy. 

‘* Back to this great American’s ideas and system,” should 
be the watchword of the hour. He may well be our author- 
itative teacher in this grave national crisis, when we are to 
make choice of new leaders and of the policy which is to 
dominate the nation for the next quadrenium. 
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The Debt of Great Britain. 
LAWRENCE IRWELL, 


Art a period when the Federal debt of this country is being 
considerably increased, it may be interesting to study the pro- 
cess by which Great Britain has accumulated her gigantic 
liability, which now amounts to a trifleover £660,000,000, The 
debt of France is still larger, since it has reached the gigantic 
sum of $6,000,000,000, without doubt the greatest debt that any 
nation has ever incurred. 

In considering the liability of the United Kingdom, it must 
be remembered that there are assets which reduce the total in- 
debtedness to £635,000,000. But as these assets only amount 
to £25,000,000, it seems unnecessary to give a detailed list of 
them; they include, of course, the shares in the Suez Canal, 
which the late Lord Beaconsfield (Disraeli), when Prime Minis- 
ter, thought it desirable to buy. 

The British national debt began in the reign of Charles II. 
(1651-1685), when this monarch appropriated money belonging 
to the nation, promising interest which, in all probability, was 
paid by the community and not by the king. Not long after- 
wards a war with Holland arose, and Charles took the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining funds from the nobility. Upon his death, 
his brother and successor, James II., followed his questionable 
example, and in this way the preseut national debt commenced. 
Its growth, of course, was gradual. In 1668, for example, it 
amounted to £665,000, the annual interest being £40,000. At 
the death of William III. in 1702, the principal was £12,767,- 
ooo and the annual interest was £1,215,324. The American 
and French wars naturally increased the debt enormously, 
and in 1816 it had reached the immense sum of £846,000, 000. 
This is the highest tigure at which it has ever stood. In 1854, 
at the beginning of the Crimean War, the national liability 
had been somewhat reduced, but at the conclusion of that 
war (1855), Great Britain owed £838,900,000. In 1860 the 
debt was £816,000,000; it has been gradually diminishing 
ever since, and is still decreasing. The system of reduc- 
tion is as follows: First, by order of Parliament, $25,000,- 
ooo is annually set aside out of the taxes for the service 
of the debt, and whatever balance remains after all charges 
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have been paid is used to reduce the debt itself. While the 
actual amount paid off each year may be small, it is obvious 
that the following year's charges will be somewhat diminished, 
and thus an increasing balance must accrue year after year, the 
slow, but certain extinguishment of the debt proceeding auto- 
matically at an increasing ratio. 

The second method is as follows: The surplus of income 
over expenditure at the end of any financial year is used to 
assist in defraying the national indebtedness; and any remis- 
sions of taxation for the coming year must come out of that 
year’s receipts, and not from the surplus of the year just closed. 
The third process of reducing the debt is by the system of 
**terminable annuities."" The Government purchases from the 
National Debt Commissioners so many millions of national 
debt stock, called ‘‘ consols,’’ an abbreviation for ‘‘ consolidated 
stock.” In payment, the Commissioners are given an annual 
payment, which includes both principal and interest, and which, 
of course, ceases at the end of a fixed period. The stock is 
cancelled, and the Commissioners receive a sufficient sum to 
repay to them the capital of the debt with the addition of 
interest at a lowrate. This expenditure for the ‘‘ terminal 
annuities ” comes out of the 425,000,000 now set aside every 
year for the service of the debt. 

The liability per head of the population (36,000,000) is now 
about £174, or $88, and the annual charge for interest and 
management is about $3 for every man woman and child. 

Prior to the time of Charles II., the sovereign always 
pledged distinct revenues, or, in very hard times, the crown 
jewels. But when the need for greater sums arose, the existing 
system came into vogue. In the year 1850, the consolidation 
of the various stocks representing the national debt took place, 
the rate of interest being fixed at three per cent. 

Eight years since, the ‘‘new consols” were issued which 
bear interest at 2 3-4 per cent. per annum until 1903, when the 
amount of interest is reduced to 2 1-2 per cent. 

There are several ways of looking at this national indebted- 
ness, and something may be said in favor of eachof them. The 
liability of Great Britain has almost all been incurred by 
unnecessary wars, and there is nothing to show for it. Had 
the money been spent upon profitable and remunerative public 
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works, the interest charges would now be either very small or 
non-existent. 

The stock representing the national debt is all held by 
British people, and it affords a very safe investment at an 
extremely low rate of interest—much lower than is satisfactory 
to most investors. 

The taxation of the population of the United Kingdom 
could be reduced by one-fourth, were it not for this liability of 
£635,000,000, as the total annual expenditure is about a hun- 
dred million pounds a year, of which the debt takes £25,000,- 
ooo. The probability is, however, that the debt will increase 
rather than diminish. Very recently the House of Commons 
has voted the immense sum of £70,000,000 for the increase of 
the navy, and, before very long, a large amount is likely to be 
demanded for the army. How long an annual expenditure of 
half a billion dollars can continue, even by as wealthy a nation 
as Great Britain, is a matter that deserves some consideration, 
especially when we realize that very little of the amount is 
spent upon interest-bearing investments. 


The American City. 
DR. M. MC’G. DANA, 

Tus is at present the all-engrossing subject of study and 
political attention. Civics has risen to the dignity of a science, 
and the books and teachers essaying to instruct and arouse the 
thoughtful abound. The literature relating to it is fresh and 
varied, and never before was such light turned on the cities of 
the land. Reformers of every name, doctrinaires and social 
agitators are just now directing their attention to the munici- 
pality. Nostrums of all sorts are proposed to correct the abuses 
which have made our civic governments our shame and distress, 
A renaissance of interest unprecedented is at hand, and the fad 
of the hour is how to make the typical American city what it 
ought to be. It is but a truism to say that we are living in an 
age of great cities, yet in that fact is found both our peril and 
our opportunity. 

For size, for number as well as for influence, the cities of 
our time have never been approached—the influences that have 
contributed to this remarkable civic growth are also peculiar to 
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our times, and because largely different from the reasons that 
occasioned the building of ancient and medizval cities, are de- 
serving of careful study. As the work of production is the 
great business of cities, the latter are with us the resultant of 
the enormous growth of manufactures. Even in the great trade 
centers, such as New York, Boston, Chicago, etc., there are 
more persons engaged in making than in selling goods. In the 
fifty chief cities the ratio of producers to distributors was that of 
13 to 7. Inthe main, the American cities are the outcome of 
our industrial growth. There is, too, an attraction about popu- 
lous centers, and to the cities drift, therefore, those who like to 
be with the crowd, and who are fascinated by the very vast- 
ness of the manifold life that throbs and thrills inthem. Even 
Rome bewitched its populace by some such spell, and rather 
than live in the country or smaller towns of Italy, men would 
pay exorbitant rents for dark, unwholesome rooms. Even 
genial, witty Charles Lamb says: ‘‘I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fullness of joy at so much life.” The cur- 
rent everywhere throughout the civilized world is toward the 
cities, and they are to grow in the future, perhaps, as rapidly as 
in the past. 

One hopeful sign, however, of the present is the disposi- 
tion to take up our civic problems, and deal with them patiently 
and intelligently. The period ot merely censorious criticism 
has mostly passed by, and we have found out that denunciation 
cures nothing, that vituperative assaults on public men and 
measures effect but little. Such painstaking research as has 
been shown by some noteworthy student of municipal questions, 
has gone a long way in awakening public interest and suggest- 
ing practical methods for improving the socia! and political 
status of our cities. 

The pessimists, predicting only increasing corruption and 
ultimate ruin, are not the civic prophets the times demand or 
the people will heed. In fact, we are wearied with the despairing 
indictment of American municipalities that has hitherto been 
the stock in trade of a certain school of critics. Bad, indeed, 
they have been, and that is admitted on every hand, but who 
will show us how to better this state of things, is the earnest 
inquiry of all friends of public purity and progress. Herein is 
found the significance of what has been well termed our ‘‘Civic 
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Renaissance." In itself, too, it is a most cheering witness to 
the fundamental soundness of our American body politic. 
Sociologists have been busy gleaning through methodical 
investigations whatsoever facts bore on the social condition of 
those dwelling in the poorer sections of our cities. We know 
now how the people live. Their homes in the crowded tene- 
ments have been laid open to view. Every department of civic 
administration has been subjected to the most impartial and 
searching scrutiny. All our charitable methods have been 
analyzed, and to crown all, we have had the monographic 
descriptions of English and continental cities, so that we Gould 
see how they were managed, and wherein they excelled us in 
administrative efficacy. It has not seemingly been realized 
that our cities have been aggregations of populations without 
much homogeneity. London is called the most cosmopolitan 
city on the other side of the Atlantic. The language of almost 
every nationality may be heard on its streets; yet, in 1880, out 
of every too Londoners, 63 were natives of the city, 94 of 
England and Wales, and 98 of the United Kingdom; all foreign 
countries put together furnished only one and six-tenths per 
cent. of its population. In contrast, New York reports that 80 
out of every 100 of its population were foreign born or children 
of foreign born parents. New York is not only the first Irish 
city in the world, but only Berlin and Hamburg surpass it in 
German population. 

Chicago reports 87 out of every 100 of its population 
foreign born or the children of foreign born parents. 

In the old world, government has descended from the top 
down, and hitherto no protest has been lifted against the idea 
of governing classes, with the vast majority classed as those to 
be governed. Now, with us the problem has been totally differ- 
ent and immensely more difficult. We have admitted with 
slight limitations every one of legal age and citizenship, and 
then have had to entrust to this complex mass the responsibility 
of governing the city in which they dwell. 

The art of local self-government has had to be learned—if, 
indeed, it is not a travesty on learning to claim that to any 
extent it ever was or indeed could be—and those strangers to 
our institutions and national traditions and aims have had an 
equal share in the election of our municipal officials. Now, we 
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submit no such problem as this has confronted any trans-atlan- 
tic city. This fact itself might well have moderated the severity 
of criticism visited upon our so-called ‘failures in municipal 
government.” 

That we have fared no worse under the circumstances is 
justly a matter of surprise and thankfulness. Moreover, it has 
not been sufficiently borne in mind that American cities are 
not the results of ordinary and graduai evolution. They have 
been creations rather than growths, had a chartered genesis, 
and were intended to meet a sudden condition for which no 
adequate foresight had provided. Also, the municipal govern- 
ments with us are complicated by the county and township 
organizations which antedated them. 

These charters were framed on the idea that cities are 
little States, rather than large corporations, to be managed on 
business principles. In Europe, the city is an evolution and 
has none of the complications incident to an American city, 
which has had to make its own field, and disentangle itself from 
the larger territorial bodies of which it was once a part. 

Furthermore, our cities have practically no age to speak 
of. By size, not time, are they rated, and consequently they 
have had no bequest of wealth and historic tradition, which 
have been great factors in the development of the cities of Eng- 
land and Europe. Many of the latter are the seats of the Na- 
tional government, and this has been a great material and social 
benefit. Their plants represent the acquisitions of centuries, 
the labor of many generations have descended to enrich them. 
But how'different with us, since all that goes to make up the 
permartent plant of the cities has had to be produced in a brief 
period and while an almost fabulous growth has been in pro- 
gress. Schools, churches, parks, civic structures of every kind, 
hospitals, charitable institutions, have all been the creations of 
a comparatively few years. As a consequence, lavish expendi- 
ture has been necessary, because quick results had to be ob- 
tained. Brooklyn and Chicago, each with a population of over 
a million, are but little more than fifty years old, and in that 
short space of time their magnificent and extensive permanent 
civic plants have been produced. This is what makes them the 
marvels they are. They have been built up, not through court 
patronage, as cities are and have been in the old world, but 
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have been made what they are by their respective citizens. Of 
course, mistakes, many and costly, have been made, great debts 
incurred, and civic waste engendered because of the inexperience 
and infidelity of those entrusted with administrative power; still, 
on the whole, the exhibit is not such as to call forth only cen- 
sure, or warrant the statement that ‘‘ municipal government in 
this country has been a conspicuous failure.” We have come 
now to a new stage in our civic development. It is a morally 
structive one, and the new born civic spirit, so universal and 
pronounced, is the harbinger of a new chapter in the history of 
American cities. The simultaneous outburst at so many points 
of municipal reform and civic reconstruction, can be appre- 
ciated best by an inspection of the list of local clubs, leagues and 
associations which are enumerated by Dr. Tolman in his little 
volume on Municipal Reform Movements. They are varied in 
their scope and size from the Civic Federation of Chicago, which 
covers the whole city, down to ward clubs, working only within 
a limited area. All of these organizations have substantial sim- 
ilarity in spirit and purpose. Their primary work is educational, 
and next to unite in co-operative effort all friends of reform. 
The several departments are carefully outlined, and efficient 
work is needed in each. It is amost significant movement, and 
will soon determine whether common sense, backed by per- 
sonal, energetic action, can do anything in the civic field. Al- 
ready some principles have been laid down, and these are held 
in common by these various reform associations. It may take 
time to realize them, but this civic movement is not likely to 
prove sporadic, and we are committed now to an earnest, 
persistent effort to make the American city what it ought 
to be. 

The greatly improved environment of the people is here- 
after to become anessential feature in the new municipal pro- 
gramme. Public indifference as well as ignorance are largely 
responsible for every civic abuse complained of. To awaken 
desire for a better state of things is the first step in social pro- 
gress. Clean streets and alleys, better tenements, enlarged 
urban traffic accommodations, more parks in the denser popu- 
lated districts, improved school privileges—these will be realized 
when the people demand,, The most hopeful feature of the 
municipal reform movement is its indigenous character. Each 
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community has sought to grapple with its own problems in its 
own way, without copying the plan of any other. 

And finally, the making of the ideal municipality is a 
problem of making over the citizens. The city government is 
on the whole a fair reflection of the people. Like people, like 
government, may be accepted as a political adage. The real 
question at issue is an educational and moral one. Our need is 
not more law, but more law-enforcement. We are now in the 
midst of a wide-reaching educational campaign. For the first 
time the more prosperous classes are concerning themselves with 
the life conditions and needs of those less favored. The altru- 
istic spirit is behind this civic renaissance, and the mutuality 
of service between rich and poor, between the cultured and ig- 
norant, is emphasized. Society’s neglected classes are now 
found to be the chief obstacle in the way of progress. Pride 
and selfishness, the sins of one extreme of society, are made 
subordinate, and at the other there is the craving for a whole- 
some, better life, and unthrift and contented debasement are 
giving way before the uplifting ferce of new desires. Once get 
all the citizens interested in making their own city what it 
should be, and to this end let the education needed reach all 
classes, and we will have the realization of our dream and strug- 
gle. The American city is to be the outcome of that which is 
the signal movement of the closing decade of the century—the 
civic reform movement. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


‘* QUEEN VICTORIA to be umpire! Well, well, that will 
please the Clevelands.”—Soston Herald. 

Not at all! Grover would very much prefer to have the 
job himself. 


THE MUCH-USED PHRASE, ‘‘silver is the poor man’s 
money,” hasa good deal of truthin it. All silver countries are 
very poor. There is nota silver standard country in the world 
whose laborers receive over 50 cents a day. It is the poor 
man’s money in the same sense that ‘‘skins are the poor 
man’s clothing,” ‘‘pestilential huts are the poor man’s 
houses,” and ‘‘ despotism is the poor man’s government.” 


AS IS OFTEN the case with Revolutionists, the makers 
of the Chicago platform rather over-reached themselves in 
bidding for the popular vote. They struck a sympathetic 
chord in the masses when they denounced capitalists and 
bankers and declared for free silver as the ‘‘ poor man’s 
money;” but they threw their lasso a little too far when they 
coupled free trade with free silver. A large number of 
laborers are quite willing to have free silver or greenbacks, or 
abolish the banks, or do anything else that is opposed to Wall 
Street; but they have just had a taste of what they may ex- 
pect from free trade. In their voting in 1894 and 1895, they 
gave due notice that they knew when they had enough. 
Whatever else they may be willing to try, they don’t want 
any more factory-closing experiments. The Bryan managers 
ought to have had an eye to that fact and deferred their free 
trade scheme to a more convenient season, but ‘‘ whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad.” 


EVIDENCE IS DAILY accumulating that the nomination 
of Bryan at Chicago was a reckless blunder, and that his elec- 
tion will be a national disgrace. The man’s chief qualifica- 
tion for public life seems to be a flippant tongue; and the 
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fiery speeches he is rolling off clearly reveal his utter unfit- 
ness for any responsible national position. 

In a recent speech, he compared banks of issue to Jesse 
James, the train robber,—the deliberate object of both being 
to get rich by robbery. This shows how utterly ignorant the 
man is on the subject of banking, one of the most important 
questions with which the next administration will have to 
deal. Such vulgar ignorance might pass on a ranch or be 
entertaining to an audience of cowboys, but it is utterly 
intolerable in a candidate for president of the United States. 
Many blunders have been committed in the name of the 
Democratic party, but never before did it present such a mere 
bag of wind as a national standard bearer. Of course, there 
is no danger of Bryan's election, but to give such an igno- 
ramus a respectable vote would be a discredit to the intelli- 
gence of the nation. 


THE New Orleans Picayune is disgusted with the 
Chicago ticket, but is appalled at the thought of voting for 
McKinley. It thinks ‘‘ Southern Democrats cannot afford 
to vote the Republican ticket under any circumstances 
during the existence of the present generation,’’ because 
they remember the hardships of the reconstruction régime. 
How sensitive these Southern souls are, and what convenient 
memories. They remember the inconvenience of reconstruc- 
tion, but utterly forget the treason of the rebellion. One 
would almost imagine that these Picayune gentlemen were 
martyrs to a great principle instead of traitors to the Re- 
public. If the nation can forgive their crime of the Rebel- 
lion, they ought to be glad to forget their comparatively 
slight inconvenience during the reconstruction. In any other 
country their conduct would have caused them political 
annihilation. The truth is that the Picayunes have never 
been converted to the Union, and really belong to the 
** solid South,” into which industrial patriotism has not yet 
penetrated. Southerners who still insist upon posing as 
heroes for their part in the Rebellion, and martyrs for their 
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part in reconstruction, may be expected finally to turn up in 
the Bryan column. 


THE ISSUES of the coming campaign have been materi- 
ally altered during the past month. The money question 
was an important issue before the nomination of Bryan on a 
free coinage platform; but this has made the issue one be- 
tween silver and gold. The campaign will probably have to 
be fought out on that line. But it should not be assumed 
that to defeat the free coinage of silver is to solve the money 
question. On the contrary, the real solution of the money 
question will then have to be undertaken. With the election 
of McKinley and a Republican Congress, the Republican 
party will be forced to take up the money question in its 
broader and more statesmanlike aspects, and undertake a 
comprehensive revision of our banking institutions. This is 
the real monetary reform that the people of the South and 
West need and think they are going to get by voting for 
Bryan. The fact that they are mistaken and will vote 
solidly for Bryan, should not in the least affect the determi- 
nation of the Republican party to undertake the remedial 
legislation so much needed, even though it meets strong op- 
position, for the ignorant always have to be helped against 


their will. 


THE SIGNS OF industrial progress have at last begun to 
appear in Russia. Forty thousand cotton and wool opera- 
tives in St. Petersburg have gone on a strike. The Czar acts 
towards the strikers very much as Edward III. did towards 
the laborers in the 14th Century. Instead of using the stocks 
and the branding iron, the Czar provided his troops with wire 
whips with which to flog the strikers. One of the chief causes 
of the strike was that the laborers demanded their back pay. 
For refusing to work until their wage arrears were paid up, 
the Cossacks were turned loose upon them with their wire 
whip lashes. Yet, according to the reports, the mounted 
Cossacks and wire whips were inadequate to the occasion. 
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Like Edward III., the Czar with all his agents and 14th Cen- 
tury methods was impotent to make the strikers work until 
their back pay was forthcoming. 

It took English monarchs a long time to learn the lesson 
that absolute as their power was in other respects, they never 
were able permanently to fix wages. This, of course, is a 
new problem for Russia, but it is one with which she will 
have to reckon as she enters the portals of civilization. She 
will ultimately find that mounted Cossacks and wire whips are 
the most costly means of solving social problems. 


THERE SEEMS TO be one subject upon which the New 
York Suz invariably loses its head. It appears to be as daft 
on Tammany’s virtues as are the Mugwumps on Cleveland’s 
‘* consecrated devotion.”” In a recent editorial, referring to 
Bourke Cochrane’s eulogy of Tammany Hall, which reads 
very much like a Bryan “ spell-binder,” it says, ‘‘ Tammany 
has never stooped to demagogy nor denied Democracy. The 
people of this country owe a great and inextinguishable debt 
to Tammany Hall. Is it to be supposed that Tammany Hall, 
with this peerless history, will assent to a platform declaring 
for national bunco and the principles which Jefferson most 
dreaded and hated?” Of course, it is; and we venture to 
predict that this is just what Tammany Hall will do. It was 
never necessary for Tammany to stoop to demagogy; that is 
her regular plane. The highest point of political principle 
Tammany ever lives up to is the shortest road to the flesh 
pots in New York City. When necessary to accomplish that, 
she will trade off the whole Democratic ticket from president 
to State officers. Tammany pretended to loathe Cleveland 
as intensely as the Suz now despises Bryan, but in response 
to a promise of patronage (which she never received) Tam- 
many howled for the ‘‘consecrated one” as wildly as the 
Chicago delegates yelled for Bryan. In fact, Tammany Hall 
is the very embodiment of political dishonor. Her touch 
always taints and her administration brings disgrace. It is 
fitting that the mother of municipal vice and political 
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debauchery should support the party of national dishonor 
and business destruction. 


THE Cleveland Plaindealer is editorially giving its read- 
ers a series of ‘* Lessons in Bimetallism.” In lesson I, it 
says: 

‘* The volume of primary money in any country is the 
measure of value; the larger the volume of primary money 
the higher will the range of prices be.” 

We call the Plaindealer down promptly at this point. 
This is an antiquated and erroneous assumption which is un- 
supported by economics or experience. It is not true that 
either the prices of commodities or the value of units of 
money sustain any particular relation to the total value of 
primary money, or to the quantity yearly produced; nor 
does the relative value of the two metals sustain any orderly 
relation to the ratio of their production or the ratio of their 
aggregate value, or the ratio of the aggregate value of the 
annual production. This talk about the value of commodi- 
tics and labor being determined by the proportion of the 
quantity of legal tender coin to the quantity of all com- 
modities is a superstition. There is nothing to it; and it is 
time that such able journals as the Plaindealer abandoned it. 

The moral drawn from all this is that, with the demone- 
tization of silver in 1873, as Coin puts it, half the primary 
money was destroyed and consequently prices depreciated 50 
per cent. The difficulty with all this again is that it is not 
true. Nosuch things occur. To say that to double the 
amount of gold coins would depreciate money 50 per cent., 
and, therefore, double prices of commodities, is too absurd 
to be taken seriously. According to this theory, every mil- 
lion of gold that is coined depresses prices. Nonsense! It 
does nothing of the kind, and it would not if it were increased 
four-fold, so long as the cost of furnishing the gold remained 
the same. If the gold could be gotten at half the present 
cost, then it would; not otherwise. It is not the quantity 
but the cost of furnishing the quantity that affects the value 
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of money; the same as it affects the value of everything else 
that is produced. If the monetary education of the readers 
of the Plaindealer is to be made up of such lessons as Number 
I, then their mis-information upon the subject will be colossal 
by the time it gets through. 





THE ACTION of the banks in coming to the rescue of the 
Treasury by giving the government their gold in exchange for 
greenbacks and thus maintaining the gold reserve, is one of the 
most creditable and patriotic things the banks have ever been 
known to do. This may prevent a national catastrophy. 
Without it another bond issue, perhaps two, might have been 
inevitable before the 4th of next March. Another issue of 
bonds before September would probably secure the election 
of Bryan, and if the issue of bonds should continue, it is 
doubtful whether the election of McKinley and a gold stand- 
ard Congress could prevent us from going to a silver basis. 
Borrowing gold from abroad would become so expensive that 
the demand of the people to pay government obligations in 
silver would become irresistible. Nothing has occurred in 
this generation which more completely demonstrates the im- 
portance of a rational system of banking. If our paper cur- 
rency had all been ona coin redemption basis instead of being 
fiat legal tender, the banks would have been compelled to 
furnish their customers with the gold required for their com- 
mercial transactions as a part of their regular business. The 
government would have been called upon to furnish no gold 
other than was needed to pay its own bills, and neither the 
balance of trade nor unloading of American securities could 
have threatened the solvency of the Treasury, and so con- 
stantly be creating distrust and alarm regarding government 
obligations and the validity of our paper currency. The 
banks are entitled to the gratitude of the country for this 
heroic and patriotic effort to save the Treasury from gold de- 
pletion and the country from a panic. And it is to be hoped 
that the reform of our banking system, so as to forever pre- 
vent the recurrence of this condition, will receive the early 
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attention of the McKinley administration and the new Con- 
gress elected with it. 


THE DOCTRINE THAT the standard of living and wages of 
the laboring class is the surest thermometer of a nation’s civil- 
ization has just received special confirmation in facts furnished 
by our consul generals in China and Japan. Mr. Jernigan, at 
Shanghai, says, ‘‘ A Chinese laborer will save money on wages 
that would hardly be sufficient to supply the absolute neces- 
sities of an American laborer. This is made possible by the 
cheapness of the vegetable diet on which the Chinese laborer 
is content to live; the small cost of house accommodations, 
for several families will subdivide one room of a house and live 
in contentment in it.” 

To this standard of living, wages are necessarily adjusted. 
According to the same authority, in Shanghai, the native black- 
smith gets thirteen cents a day (American money); _brass- 
workers, sixteen cents; bootmakers, bricklayers and tailors, 
ten cents; carpenters, eleven cents: factory hands, eighteen 
cents; compositors, $5.28 per month, etc. 

During the last twenty years, Japan has rapidly taken 
on the Western methods of living, which, of course, are more 
expensive than Asiatic. While for some time this was limited 
to the upper classes, during the last few years the Western 
influence has found its way among the working classes, and has 
begun perceptibly to affect their standard of living, which is 
plainly registering itself in the upward movement of wages. 
The latest returns from Japan show that wages in Yokahama 
are about double what they are in Shanghai. 

According to Mr. William E. Curtis, in the Special Report 
of the United States Labor Department, blacksmiths receive 
36 cents a day; carpenters, 29; ship carpenters, 29; composi- 
tors, tea pickers, wood sawyers, dyers and joiners, 29; lac- 
queer makers, matting makers, oil pressers, paper hangers, 24; 
plasterers, roofers and screen makers, 26; stone cutters, 
31; and tailors, foreign clothing, 48 cents. This difference in 
the standard of living and in the wages between China and 
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Japan gives the true economic explanation for Japan’s superi- 
ority in the recent war. In any of the qualities of national 
civilization, a nation is outclassed by any competitor whose 
people have 50 percent. higher wages. 


IT IS ENCOURAGING to observe signs of a growing desire 
in England to be on more friendly relations with the United 
States. The Prince of Wales is said to be using his influence, 
socially, to this end, and Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, of ‘*‘ Rotten 
Ships fame, has come to this country on a similar mission. 
Mr. Plimsoll assumes that the lack of cordial feeling between 
the people of the two countries is due to the way our text- 
book histories are written. He thinks, as does the London 
Spectator and Saturday Review, that the young American 
mind is prejudiced against England by the stories of ‘* Lex- 
ington’ and ‘‘ Bunker Hill” and the ‘‘ Alabama.”” They 
are mistaken in their location of the cause of distrust. It is 
not the conduct of the English of a hundred years ago, but 
of the English to day that is offensive to Americans. 

The cause of American dislike of the English is not to 
be found in our text books, but in the attitude of present day 
English writers and speakers towards Americans and Ameri- 
can affairs. If the English really desire Americans to have a 
cordial feeling towards them, they must abandon that 
snobbish attitude towards everything American. There is 
an air of cynical contempt, a ‘‘ talking down” in all their 
references to the United States. England and the United 
States ought to be the most closely related nations in the 
world. They have more in common than any other two 
nations. The American people have always stood ready to 
meet the English a good deal more than half way in all 
matters of respectful attitude. If their leading journals and 
publicists would learn to speak of American affairs with the 
same respect that they treat Russian or German affairs, the 
reserve with which they are regarded in the United States 
wuld soon disappear. If, however, they insist upon walking 
on s‘ilts, offensively to emphasize their own superiority, 
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they will be permitted so to do. We can stand it, if 
they can. 





WHAT ARE THE workingmen to gain by the free coin- 
age of silver, even if the claims of the silverites are fulfilled? 
The first great claim regarding free silver is that it will in- 
crease prices and thus enable the debtor class to pay their 
obligations in cheaper money. Putting aside the idea of dis- 
honest repudiation, wage workers can gain nothing from this, 
because they are not a debtor class. They owe practically 
nothing, nobody trusts them. They are not borrowers. More 
than any other class in the community they pay cash for what 
they get. They are retail purchasers and pay every day, 
week or at most every month. But to the extent that they 
have any savings in the form of insurance policies or savings 
bank accounts, they are creditors and will be losers by any 
depreciation of the standard money. The value or purchas- 
ing power of every dollar of such savings will shrink to the 
full extent of the depreciation of the money. 

What would they gain by a sudden rise in the price of 
commodities? Clearly nothing, since they would have to pay 
more for everything they consume. To the extent that food, 
clothing, furniture and the necessaries of life rise, their real 
wages, the purchasing power of a day's work, is reduced. Of 
course, it will be said wages will rise also. This is true, but 
wages will not rise simultaneously with the rise in prices. It 
is a well-established law in economics that wages are the least 
mobile of all economic values; and land is next in economic 
sluggishness. Although a rise in wages follows a rise in 
prices, it always lags a long way behind. In some industries, 
it would take six months; in some a year, and insome much 
longer for wages to adjust themselves to the higher prices re- 
sulting from depreciated money. During this time, the wage 
class would be absolute losers to the full amount of the dif- 
ference; and after a year or more of the hardships accom- 
panying a practical reduction of real wages, what will the 
laborer gain? Absolutely nothing. He will be where he 
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was before the change took place; having higher money 
wages, but paying commensurately higher prices for every- 
thing he uses. But a day’s work will purchase no more of 
the comforts of life than before. This is what is now going 
on in Japan. The fallin the value of silver has caused an in- 
crease in the price of commodities, but as yet no increase in 
wages has taken place.* 

There is no aspect of the case in which wage workers have 
anything to gain by the adoption of a silver standard, but 
they have everything to lose. They will lose in the value of 
all their savings; they will lose in the purchasing power of 
their wages, and most of all they will lose by the enforced 
idleness accompanying the business disturbance and_bank- 
ruptcy which a radical depreciation of our standard money 
would create. 


IT IS ALWAYS interesting to study the operations of the 
Mugwump mind. Mr. George Fred. Williams, the effervesc- 
ing young Mugwump in Dedham, Mass., has added to his 
distinction by espousing the cause of free silver. Mr. Will- 
iams has recently given the reasons for his new faith in a pub- 
lished article, to the great dissatisfaction of his previous 
admirer, the Boston Herald. 

Mr. Williams’ contention that the ‘‘ destructive panic of 
1893” was due to the Act of 1873 is shocking enough. But, 
oh! what shall we say of the Herald's reply that ‘‘ this panic 
was caused by silver inflation.”” Nobody expects anything 
but the half-matured expressions of a political dude from 
George Fred. Williams, but really we did not think the Herald 
was equal to anything quite so flat as charging the panic of 
1893 to silver inflation. We cannot think of the //era/d as 
anything but sincere, but, oh! such reasoning, such facts. 
Has the Herald so soon forgotten that despite the increased 
use of silver from 1878 to 1892, there was not the slightest 
symptom of industrial disturbance or inflation in values; and 
that within one week after the election of Grover Cleveland 


, 


* See ‘‘ Labor Problem in Japan,” in this number, 
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and a majority of his followers in Congress the panic began? 
If the increased use of silver was the cause of the ‘‘ destruc- 
tive panic of 1893,” why did it not begin to show itself some- 
time during the ‘‘ fifteen years” prior to 1892. Why, for 
instance, were not some signs of it observable immediately 
after the adoption of the Sherman Act in 1890? What 
occult force was at work keeping the bad effects of silver back 
all this time and then turning it loose immediately after 
Cleveland and a tariff-smashing Congress were elected? 
Moreover, if the panic of 1893 was due to the increased use 
of silver, why did it not subside when the Sherman Law was 
repealed and all increased use of silver stopped? The panic 
began immediately after Cleveland’s election. The purchase 
of silver was stopped in the early Fall of 1893 and the panic 
still continues. Why does the business depression linger so 
long after the cause has been removed? The reason is obvious 
to most people, viz.: that the panic was not due to silver at 
all, but to the threatened, and afterwards largely accom- 
plished business-disturbing legislation, which has not yet been 
removed. With the removal of Cleveland and his free trade 
disciples from power, the cause of the panic of 1893 will have 
disappeared, and then, and not until then, may we expect a 
return of industrial prosperity. Such reasoning as is here 
indulged in by the Boston /eradd is scarcely more creditable 
than the inflated talk of the silverites about free coinage. 
One has to assume the narrowest possible view of the subject 
and intense special pleading in order to credit such reasoning 
with integrity. The free silver people who ascribe the fall of 
prices and the present industrial depression to the Act of 
1873, are certainly not more absurd than those who attribute 
the same panic to the increased use of silver and ignore the 
anti-protection influence of Cleveland’s administration and 
legislation. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


THE ARENA.—The July number of Zhe Arena is a fit 
counterpart to the July platform at Chicago. Free Silver, 
Socialism and General Calamity are the leading features. Zhe 
Arena is doing its best to promote all three. 

Editor Flower gathers together in one article a half dozen 
pages of absurd cartoons such as the Ardetter-Zeitung, back in 
Haymarket Riot times, might have gloried in: Uncle Sam's 
Crown of Thorns, the Plow and the Phaeton, the Silk Hat 
and Tarpaulin, etc. Seven innocent looking cotton bales, of 
assorted sizes, reveal the dire tale of gold appreciation. 
Strangely enough, though, the greatest drop of all, as here 
represented ($416.90 to $119.90) occurred between 1865 and 
1870, long before hydra-headed monometalism had revealed 
itself at all. 

H. F. Bartine, writing on ‘‘ American Financial Policy,” 
opposes bank-note currency on grounds that exhibit a cheerful 
ignorance of the workings of sound banking systems in almost 
every prominent commercial nation outside of the United 
States. Going on to discuss Bimetallism, he repeats the com- 
mon charge that ‘‘an ounce of gold will now exchange for 
nearly twice as much of commodities in general as it would 
twenty-two years ago;” this, of course, being due to gold ap- 
preciation. ‘‘In general,” is good. It is the favorite silver- 
ite trick for dodging the simple fact that any change in the 
value of money must, in the nature of the case, affect in an 
equal inverse ratio the price of everything whatever for 
which money is exchanged. Adopting Mr. Bartine’s theory 
of price changes, it would appear that gold in the last twenty- 
two years has performed almost as many contortions as this 
free silver logician does in the article under consideration. 
Thus, with respect to wheat and cotton, gold has ‘‘ appreci- 
ated” considerably; as to beef, butter, eggs, coal, etc., it 
has remained quiescent; compared with wages, the country 
over, it has depreciated 50 per cent. As gold thus seems to 
have the power of picking out the special objects of its favor 
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or disfavor, the wisest course undoubtedly for Mr. Bartine is 
to try and get a pull somewhere with the yellow metal, in the 
interest of whatever class of producing constituents he may 
happen to represent. 

Prof. Frank Parsons reaches the seventh stage of his 
tirade against the Western Union Telegraph Company. He 
finds that franks unnumbered are furnished government em- 
ployés, and that private individuals are incompetent to 
manage interests so vast. It is an odd circumstance, by the 
way, that this concern, managed by incompetents, should be 
able to heip out the government to such an unlimited extent, 
and still realize a modest profit, instead of running a million 
or so behind every year, as does the government telegraph 
system of England. Professor Parsons has evidently found 
a cheap way of getting plates for a book, which, by the aid 
of monopolistic printing companies and news agencies, he may 
be able to get published and put on the market. No one can 
peruse his harrowing recitals without a profound sense of dis- 
couragement, not, however, at the growth of this octopus he 
is advertising, but at the inevitable reappearance of ‘‘ to be 
continued ”’ after each of his articles. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—The July number of the 
North American is rather weak. Prof. Moses Coit Tyler oc- 
cupies sixteen pages with a scholarly defence of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, against numerous criticisms which, it is 
safe to say, not one in ten thousand ever heard mentioned at 
all prior to Professor Tyler’s annihilation of them. The de- 
fence is vigorous, but strikes us as somewhat Quixotic. It 
suggests the valiant Don’s bloody combat with the windmills. 
The American people are reasonably content with the Declara- 
tion as it stands, regardless of who wrote it, or of British 
opinions on its literary merits. 

Hon. C. W. Stone wants ‘‘A Common Coinage for all 
Nations;" that is, some common denominator, of which the 
various coins now in use could be expressed as fractional parts. 
This, he thinks, would result in a great convenience and 
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economy in international exchanges. He dismisses the silver 
problem in its relation to this scheme, by saying that ‘‘A com- 
mon ratio must be agreed upon, and under existing conditions 
a limitation on the amount of silver coinage by each nation 
would be indispensable.” Decidedly so, and this 
— is likely, for some time to come, to be at the head of 
monetary discussion instead of at the tail, where Mr. Stone 
puts it. Changing the denomination of all coins would in- 
volve not a littie ‘‘ temporary inconvenience,” as Mr. Stone 
calls it, while the least common multiple of the American dol- 
lar, the English pound, the French franc, the German mark, 
and Russian rouble, as they now stand, is $4,274,886. We 
submit that a monetary unit of this size would be difficult to 
popularize, at least in the present state of business. 


ENGINEERING MAGAZINE.—W/r. Edward Atkinson, in 
discussing the ‘*‘ Cause and Remedy for Business Depression,” 
mentions practically all the causes except the real ones, and 
consequently fails to suggest any adequate remedy at all. He 
goes back to the Bland Silver-Purchase Act of 1878, and the 
Sherman Act of 1890, and says that ‘‘ we may easily trace 
the cause of our present bad conditions to the enforced use of 
bad money. Bad money is any coin of full legal tender which 
is not worth as much after it is melted as it purported to be 
under the act of legal tender or on its face. Bad money 
drives good money out of circulation.” All this is true 
enough when coinage of the cheaper metal is unlimited, so 
that more of it is supplied than the circulation of the country 
demands. But under present restrictions silver dollars are 
not bad money. According to Mr. Atkinson’s definition, only 
full weight coins are ‘‘ money,” and hence all silver dollars, 
subsidiary coins, greenbacks, silver certificates and treasury 
notes must be ‘‘ bad.” So far as regards their free circulation 
at par with gold, this is of course not true. Any one of 
these mediums, as Mr. Atkinson knows, will now buy as 
much as gold, and none of them have driven the latter metal 
out of circulation. 
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Some other form of currency, 7. ¢., the note issues of an 
independent banking system, would, of course, be infinitely 
preferable to the fiat paper money now in use. But Mr. At- 
kinson offers no such remedy, in fact has nothing to say ex- 
cept that ‘‘ the repeal of the Sherman act is only the begin- 
ning of the removal of the evil.” Does this mean that he 
would have the Treasury notes of 1890 called in and re- 
deemed, and nothing put in their place, or that all silver in 
the Treasury and in circulation should be recoined into full- 
weight dollars, with perhaps another bond issue to make up 
for the loss to the government? This would be a singular 
programme of contraction to offer in face of the present craze 
for free silver coinage at 16 to I. 

Mr. Atkinson’s further attempt to assign deficient reve- 
nues as a cause for business depression is a familiar case of get- 
ting the cart before the horse. Business prosperity is not 
made or unmade by the condition of the Treasury; the latter 
is only, to a certain extent, an index of the former. The at- 
tempt to charge the panic of 1893 to the sugar-duty repeal of 
1890, will hardly hold water. The real cause of that panic 
Mr. Atkinson wholly ignores, namely, the election of Grover 
Cleveland to the Presidency, and the resultant universal ap- 
prehension of a tariff policy hostile to the business interests of 
the country. 

The Turning Point in Railway Reforms.—This very in- 
teresting and creditable article is contributed by President M. 
E. Ingalls of the ‘‘ Big Four” system. He shows how the 
business errors, rate wars, discriminations, etc., characterizing 
the early years of American railway management, have been 
largely eliminated and sounder economic methods adopted. 
Half a century of private management has given us a system 
comparatively stable and highly efficient. The ‘‘ turning- 
point ” referred to, he believes, was reached with the forma- 
tion of the Joint Traffic Association last year, under which 
secret rebates, discriminations and other abuses, have been 
almost entirely done away with. ‘‘In the twenty-five years 
that I have been managing a railroad,” he says, ‘‘I have 
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never known such an adherence to tariff as we have had for 
four months.” 

Two points mentioned in this article are worth reproduc- 
ing for the benefit of Populist and Socialist agitators who want 
the government to own the railroads because of the ‘‘ exorbit- 
ant and increasing charges exacted by railway trusts,’” and the 
‘* enormous profits” realized in consequence. Says Mr. In- 
galls: ‘‘In 1852 the Pennsylvania (R.R.) reported that it had 
carried 102,000,000 tons of freight one mile, at an average 
rate of 3.76 cents per ton per mile. For 1895 it reports 
8,173,218,403 tons of freight one mile, at the rate of .56 cent 
per ton per mile. Nothing like it in the history and devel- 
opment of the human race has been known.” Again: ‘I 
have never before seen a body of men (convention of man- 
agers, June, 1895), so discouraged over the situation, and so 
hopeless of any future. Rates on grain from the Mississippi 
river to the ocean were being made at 10 cents per hundred- 
weight ; westbound, rates from the seaboard cities at almost 
any figure that the shipper cared to ask for. A large number 
of lines were in bankruptcy, and many more which have since 
gone there were trembling on the brink.” 





ANTI-—TARIFF, NOT SILVER, DID IT. 


We ask our silver friends to look squarely at the truth. 
The gold standard is not the cause of this bigger debt in 
time of peace. The administration, in stating that such is 
the case, is hiding behind misrepresentation and treacher- 
ously permitting the blow deserved by itself to fall upon an 
innocent party of which it very ostentatiously professes to be 
the guardian. One hundred and fifty millions of dollars, or 
more than half the proceeds of the Cleveland bond sales, 
have been used in paying the expenses of the government, for 
which that political fraud and financial fiasco, the Cleveland- 
Wilson tariff, failed to provide.—New York Sun. 





























